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|. MIX SOME PLAY WITH YOUR WORK 


HE fish are biting down on the creek ; out at the 
millpond there are cool water lanes over-arched 
\ with trees where it is a joy to drop a hook and 
| lazily wait for a nibble; ashore in the deep cool woods 
mayhap a picnic dinner is waiting; the old swimming 
| hole, cold and clear, calls us as it called in our boy- 
|| hood; peaches and plums are ripening, watermelon 
| patches are abloom with sweet promises, corn and cot- 
/ ton are booming in the warm sunshine, the open road 
| invites us. 

What has all this to do with better farming ? Sim- 
' ply this, that the best of better farming must also 
include better living, and better living means in part 
at least that we shall go joyously about our jobs, that 

' laughter shall be mixed with labor. 











I] - Where is the boy who will not put more drive into 
' his work if he knows that at its end there is a fishing 
excursion or the swimming hole? What farm woman 
or farm girl does not do her work all the better for an 
occasional picnic or outing? Which‘boy will have the 
greater love for the farm, he who is hard driven till 
Saturday night, or he who plays baseball Saturday 
afternoon, with an enthusiastic dad there to cheer his 
boy’s team on to victory ? 
Don’t let’s forget that after all, steady grinding 
day in and day out, year after year, is not success. 
It’s the spirit we put into our work that determines 
what shall come out of it. Break away for a day ora 
half-day. See your neighbors, see what they are doing 
and how; try the high dive at the swimming hole as 
you did in the days of yore; go to the ball game and 
/ see how loud you can yell; unbend, limber up, tackle 

your job with a smile instead of a scowl and a growl. 
Then at the year’s end, whatever the harvest, you will 
call the season a good one. 
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Money Savers 


for Farmers 


The Next Best Thing 
to Making More is Saving More 


WE WANT you to read about the articles mentioned in this advertisement 
and then see if you are not losing money by failing to use all or some 
of them. Every one of these is a leader, a specialty for farm and home and 
we'll be glad to tell you more about them. 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING—Here is a ready roofing of 
wonderful value. No better “rubber roofmg” has ever 
been made at the price. Everlastic Roofing is ready, 
easy to lay and sure to wear. You don’t need skilled 2 
labor to lay it. Durable and inexpensive. The 7 
solution to your roof troubles. 
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EVERJET—On every surface exposed to the weather, you 
need Everjet Elastic Paint. It is the best carbon paint 
ever made and carbon paint is a sworn enemy of the 
weather. There isn’t a felt or metal roof in the country 
that could not be improved by a coat of Everjet. It clings, 
penetrates and protects. Everjet is wonderful on iron 
work and farm implements. Its sparkling black surface 
is tough and elastic. Never cracks orpeels. Youought 
to keep this paint on hand always. 


CREONOID— When it’s so easy to have healthy, profit- 
able live stock, why not try thisidea. Put some Creonoid 
in the barn and poultry house and spray the cattle. Creo- 
noid insures clean, healthy cows, horses and chickens. 
Creonoid is the most effective lice destroyer and cow 
spray evermade. Youneed it, perhaps right now. Won- af 
derful in the piggery, too. Makes better porkers. Sold 


na FA eee b 
in 1,5 and 10 gallon cans, half barrels and barrels. Follow directions carefully. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE—Do you want to add many year’s 
wear to your fence posts and exposed woodwork? You can do it 
by treating them with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil. Its use 
is the safe, practical and inexpensive way to make fence posts, 
clothes posts, or porch steps immune to the attacks of weather, 
earth or moisture. You know the preservative value of creosote. 
: ae Being a liquid‘oil it can be applied by simply dipping, spray- 
ing or brushing. No expensive method. That’s why Barrett's 
Creosote Oil is practical for the farmer. And it actually penetrates deeper 
into the wood than any other preservative. Protect your timber Ss 

with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil and begin now. 
























The 
Cap Sheaf 
of Firestone Values 


BUNDANT harvests have always been yours with 
Firestone Tires—harvests of Mileage, Safety, Economy 

Service—and now they give the extra crop of fine appearance. 
In this handsome tire with the Red Side Wall and Black Tread, 
Firestone builders anticipate your demand for good looks as well 
as for good works. ey 
FREE OFFER—A Firestone Waterproof Tube Bag free, if you will 
send us your dealer’s name, and the make of your tires. Ask also 
for book, free pamphlet series, “Way to More Mileage,” No. 40. 


Specify Firestones all round, and reap the harvest of good things 
in every kind of tire, tube and accessory service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dea’ers Everywhere 


The Red Side Wall | 
and Black Tread | 



















ELASTIGUM—Don’t tinker, delay and experiment with the 

little everyday repairs. We have a product that makes such 
repairs not only cheap and easy, but permanent. It’s called 
“Elastigum” because it’s a tough, elastic, adhesive, waterproof 
cement. Has no equal for joining or relining gutters, sealing 
joints or stuffing cornices. Invest insome Elastigum now and 
have an ever-ready handy man in future. A trial will prove that (@ 
it’s indispensable. Make that trial now. S 












mers SSF 2°" TYLIKE SHINGLES— All that is desirable in a roofing 
= = Secs Ree is combined in Barrett’s Tylike Shingles. They beautify 


any building. They are fire resisting. They are inexpen- 
< le sive. They are waterproof without painting. You ought 
sn to see these shingles. They are made of crushed slate on 

a tough, waterproof base. Pure natural slate, in red _or 


green, without artificial coloring. Aristocratic in everything but price. You 
lay them like slate, but they look better and cost less, 





Sold br olf cood dealers everywhere Send for new “Mon 


The Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland _ Cincinnati _ Pittsburgh 
‘ Detroit Birmingham [Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
A> THE.PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited : Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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j If you pick by hand 


Hand Picking Must Go * you are losing half 


your crop—burning it up, just as if you held alighted match toit! 


Every time 200 bags of peanuts are picked by hand, $350.00 
is lost that this machine would save. The cost of hand-pick- 
ing on such a crop is $80. The waste on account of birds and 
stealing amounts to $70. You lose 4c per pound by not get- 
ting them off early to market. That means $100. Not getting 
the field cleared early to admit bogs loses $25. Losing the 
vines means a loss of 5 tons of hay worth at least $15 a ton, 
or a loss me Se makes. $350 that ia actually lost on 
every two hundred bags of goobers that are hand picked, 9 

I want to put a Benthall Peanut Picker on your farm and Don’t Lose Half the Crop ! 
let the profits pay for it. With the Benthall, you and your Don’t lose half the crop by hand-picking and don’t 
boys can do the work of a bundred hande and do it better. use a thresher that cracks the nuts so that they wilb 
You keep the wages. You are not dependent upon hired help. not keep, and that grinds the vines to smithereens. 


C,A. SHOOP SEC’Y 


The Benthall is a real picker—aot a thresher. 
The vines are fed to the machine just as grain is fed 
to the threshing machine. The result is that the pea- 
nuts are picked off the vines without injury to the 
shell. The product is superior to the average hand- 
picked nut. The machine picks Virginia and Spanish 
varieties equally well, It positively can't crack the 
nuts and it eaves the vines for feed, 





Green Mountain Silos 


put the mark of prosperity on your farm. They look 
substantial and they are substantial. The Green Moun- 
tain has been the leading silo in New England’s best 
dairying districts for a generation. 

The staves are of selected lumber, and are dipped in 
pure creosote oil preservative. The Green Mountain 
door is like a safe or refrigerator door—made tight, and 
stay tight. Hoops are extra strong. 











MACHINE OR ENGINE POWER 
The Benthall can be operated with cither horse or engine pow- 
er, and is made in different sizes. Even if your acreage in pea- 
nuts is sma! it will pay you to own a Benthall, because it wil? 
enable you to make big profits picking for your neighbors, 
Some Men Have Made $1,500 in a Season 

Threshers are not only unsuited for picking peanuts, but they 
require excessive power, You canoperate the Benthall witb 
engine from 4to 6h. p. Use it to pick cow peas, 


ri An s ¥ Tt rr I absolutely guarantee the Benthall Peanut 

VVAN? +S" Pickerto pick peanuts better than any ma- 
chine ever built. I guarantee that it will not crack the nuts and 
that it will save the vines for feed. If this machine does not live 
up to wLat I claim for it, you can send it back to me. 


C. A, Shoop, Sec’y 


























£ roe g 4.8. Write at once for interesting free booklet and ask about 
>© DOOORICS our *‘Order-Early-Pay-Later’’ plan of silo buying. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 200 West St., Rutland, Vt. 






















HORSE OR HAS SAVED BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 
ENGINE POWER FARMERS 6 106 Shoop St., Suffolk, Va. 
MILLION PAS 
DOLLARS , 


When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries”’. 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Timely Farm 
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HE best way to lengthen the graz- 

ing season in the fall is to have 
plenty of grass in the pastures. It is 
not good for the pasture plants to 
grow too large but that is a trouble 
we need not worry much about in the 
South. A pasture that has not been 
grazed too closely will feed the stock 
for two weeks to a month later than 
a closely cropped pasture. No great- 
er mistake is made throughout the 
South than the over-stocking of the 
pastures or rather of under-pasturing 
of the stock. Perhaps the best plan 
would be to make more pastures, but, 
be this as it may, it is a mistake to 
put more stock on a pasture than it 
will feed well. 





E TALK much about our long 

grazing seasons in the South; 
but as a rule early and late grazing 
remain as possibilities and not as 
realities. For early grazing, March 1 
to May 1 or 15, there is no plant that 
furnishes as much grazing as crim- 
son clover. Now is the time to pre- 
pare for an early pasture. Unless 
something is sowed early in the fall, 
there is not much chance for an early 
spring pasture. If there is anything 
that will beat crimson clover for early 
grazing ‘we have not seen it. 





T THE meeting of the Southern 

Cattlemen’s Association it is al- 
ready assured that there will be a 
sale of Holsteins under the auspices 
of the Louisiana Holstein Breeders’ 
Association on Thursday afternoon, 
August 17, and sales of Shorthorns 
and Herefords under the auspices of 
their respective breed associations on 
Friday, August 18. This will be a rare 
opportunity to attend a meeting of 
the largest organization of cattlemen 
east of Texas and buy cattle at prices 
fixed by the buyers. 





HERE iis still time for planting 
soy beans to balance the corn in 


fattening the hogs this fall. On the 
average thin soil as many or more 


bushels of soy beans than corn can 
be grown an acre, so there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for growing and 
feeding corn alone for fattening the 
hogs. Some of these days the South 
is going to wake up to the value of 
the soy bean crop for Southern soils 
and climate and for Southern needs. 
It is the one economical source of a 
safe protein concentrate for feed- 
ing all kinds of. livestock. 





It Does Not Pay to Sucker Corn 


READER again asks for our opin- 

ion regarding the advisability of 
removing the suckers from corn. He 
says: “I have always suckered my 
corn, but a neighbor tells me it will 
produce more if the suckers are left 
on. What do you think?” 


The tests which have been made, 
and there are numbers of these re- 
corded, undoubtedly indicate that it 
lessens rather than increases the yield 
to remove the suckers. In other 
words, the labor of suckering the 
corn is not only lost, but the yield is 
also decreased. 

In Nebraska tests the yields of both 
corn and stover were increased in 
every test by leaving the suckers on, 
regardless of whether there were one, 
two, three, four or five stalks to the 
hill. 

In the South, where corn is given 
greater distance, owing to our poor 
soils, and prolific varieties are largely 
used, the growth of suckers is very 
common and often excessive. Suck- 
ers, however, seem to develop in re- 
sponse to the needs of the crop; or, in 





other words, they develop for the 
purpose of increasing the stand when 
the number of stalks growing is small 
as compared with the number which 
could be supported under the condi- 
tions then existing. 

It is possible, although by no means 
certain that when early conditions 
are favorable and suckering is exces- 
sive and then the latter part of the 
season becomes unfavorable for ma- 
turing a thick stand, it might have 
been profitable to have removed the 
suckers, but as such conditions can- 
not be foreseen we must conclude, in 
the light of tests in all parts of the 
country, that it is not desirable or 
profitable to remove the suckers from 
corn. 





Great Growth of Cattle Industry in 
: Mississippi 

a. idea of just how fast the 
state of Mississippi is developing 


1 


a cattle may be obtai 
from the following information re- 
cently given out by Mr. H. L. Wyatt, 


industry ned 


Traffic Manager of the National 
Stock Yards. IH.—the St. Louis mar- 
ket—in a talk recently made at 
Tupelo, Miss. 

The -statement deals with the re- 
ceipts of cattle shipped from Missis- 
sippi, at the National Stock Yards: 
In 1907 3,000 cattle were received at 


the National Stock Yards from Mis- 
sissippi. In 1915 the receipts were 
127,000 cattle at the same yards, and 
during the first four months of 1916 
the receipts were 70,000 cattle. 

It is quite possible that a larger 
per cent of the cattle shipped by Mis- 
sissippi in 1907 went to other mar- 
kets, but this at most could make no 
material change in the comparison, 
hence the increase marks a truly 
marvelous growth of the cattle in- 
dustry in Mississippi for the short 
period of nine years covered by these 
figures, 





A Poor Excuse for Not Growing 
Clovers 


ERHAPS the most common excuse 

given for failure to grow winter 
legumes like crimson and bur clover 
is that the poor farmer cannot afford 
to buy the expensive seed. This is 
not a good excuse; in fact, it is not 
in any sense the cause of our neglect 
of these important crops. Not only 
can one start with as small an in- 
vestment as $1, or 25 cents, for that 
matter, and in two or three years 
have seed enough to sow the whole 
area required; but in very truth this 
is the best method of starting. 

In this way a large or serious fail- 
ure is impossible, the soil becomes in- 
oculated with little or no expense, and 
the farmer learns how to grow and 
handle the crop in a small way with- 
out great expense or inconvenience. 

We must confess that we have 
about lost patience with the man who 
gives poverty as his excuse for his 
failure to grow legumes. The truth 
is, his. failure to grow legumes is the 
cause of his poverty. But we have 
absolutely no patience at all with the 
man of intelligence and means who in 
an effort to discredit the teachers of 
agriculture and make them appear 
impractical continues to give the high 
cost ot seed as the reason why the 
farmer cannot act on the advice to 
grow these winter legumes. 

Perhaps no man should sow more 
than five acres of crimson clover or 
two acres of bur clover the first trial; 
but however that may be, if one can- 
not afford to buy $5 worth of seed, 


let him buy $1 worth, and if that is 
too much, he can start with 25 cents’ 
worth of seed and, in three or four 
years, have enough seed of his own 
growing to sow the whole farm. And 
best of all, this can be done without 
the loss of a single summer crop. 
Let us be honest with ourselves and 
own up that the reason we do not 
grow more crimson and bur clover, 
especially crimson clover, is either 
that we don’t believe what we see 
with our own eyes, or we are not 
progressive enough to want to im- 
prove the fertility of our soils. 


THE SOUTH A GREAT PASTURE 
AND GRASS COUNTRY 








Bermuda, Johnson Grass, White and 
Bur Clover Grow Enxcellently and 
Will Produce as Much Grazing and 
Hay as the Best of Northern Pas- 
tures and Meadows 


HE best book dealing with farm 

management of which we have 
knowledge is by Prof. G. F. Warren, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Yet Professor Warren, on page 49 of 
his “Farm Management,” says: 
“South of Washington, various for- 
age plants are grown. Cowpeas are 
one of the important hay plants, but 
these must be planted every year and 
are hard to cure. On some of the 
limestone soils alfalfa is grown. Ber- 
muda grass and Johnson grass are 
grown, but these are bad weeds. The 
pasture and hay question in the South 
is a difficult one, as the very climatic 
conditions that make it a great cotton 
region are unfavorable for grass. It 
is not a natural grass country.” 

This is not, as we might suppose, 
merely the opinion of one who has 
made a hurried trip through the 
South; but is a statement from a 
great student of farming. 

Those who really know the farming 
of the South and our climatic condi- 
tions will marvel that a man like 
Warren could make such statements. 
They are such as we would expect 
from the casual visitor to the South, 
fer there is superficial truth in these 
statements. 

The man who travels “South of 
Washington” will see few pastures 
from the car windows, except in cer- 
tain comparatively small sections. 
Exposed or sloping areas are washed 
or gullied and no grass can grow. 
The level areas receive such an abun- 
dant rainfall and vegetation of all 
kinds—particularly the non-pasture 
plants—grows so rapidly that the 
slow-growing pasture plants are 
smothered. 

We challenge Professor Warren to 
show one foot of land capable of 
growing our ordinary crops in the 
South that has been kept from erod- 
ing or washing and on which the non- 
pasture plants have been kept down 
for one or two years that is not cov- 
ered with pasture plants. It is not 
even necessary to sow seeds to ac- 
complish this result, although if seeds 
are sowed and a fertile soil used the 
pasture secured will, of course, be 
much greater. 

We would like to know what are 
those climatic conditions that make 
it “a great cotton region” but which 
are “unfavorable for grass”? 





It is true, however, that a one-crop 
system of cotton farming is unfavor- 
able for grass, and that is why we 


have few pastures in the South. We 
have had few pastures because we 
have had few animals to graze. The 


absence of pastures in the South is 
not sufficient proof to be accepted by 
a student of farm management that 
“it is not a natural grass country.” 
The writer recently saw in the 
heart of the Cotton Belt a pasture of 
714 acres on which grow 17 different 
kinds of pasture plants and which 


furnished more grazing than 26 head 
of cattle averaging over 600 pounds in 
weight could consume from April 1 to 
May 19. Can such things happen and 
be repeated in scores of instances if 
it is not a natural grass country, 
even though attention to other lines 
of farming have caused pastures to 
be neglected? 

Are Bermuda and Johnson grass 
weeds? Is it right to calla plant that 
will furnish ‘more grazing than blue 
grass from May to October, or one 
that after a crop of 50 bushels of oats 
will make two to three tons per acre 
of hay, in every way the equal of tim- 
othy, a bad weed? They are only 
weeds when out of place, in cultivated 
fields, for instance. 

Any country with the soils, well- 
distributed rainfall, sunshine and long 
growing seasons which are found in 
the South is to that extent a natural 
grass country, and those who really 
try to make pastures in the South 
have demonstrated that there are no 
conditions, climatic or otherwise, 
which prevent the making of good 
pastures in the South, which acre for 
will 


acre, produce more grazing at 
less cost than can be produced in 
New York state. The climatic condi- 
tions are not unfavorable for grass, 


except in so far as they produce poor 
soils, erosion and a rapid growth of 
non-pasture plants, and these same 
climatic conditions make it possible 
to economically build up the poor 
soils. 





Cowpeas or Crimson Clover to Pre- 
cede Cotton? 


N LAND that is to be planted ia 
cotton next year, which is better, 

to plant cowpeas in the corn this 
summer or crimson clover this fall? 
This question as to a choice be- 
tween summer and winter or early 
spring growing legumes is often ask- 
ed. Generally, there should be no 
choice, for if both are good then both 
should be used; but as a matter of 


fact, it may often be necessary to 
make a choice. The cost of seed may 
be such that both cannot be pur- 


chased, and in the northern part of 
the Cotton Belt the peas may not be 
off early enough to permit the sow- 
ing of crimson clover at the best 
time, early September, or in this 
same region the crimson clover may 
not have had time to make its best 
spring growth when it is necessary to 
begin preparing the land if the best 
results are to be obtained for cotton. 

For these reasons we rather prefer 
cowpeas or velvet beans in the corn, 
but farther south say, even in the 
middle of the Cotton Belt, the crim- 
son clover might make good growth 
in time to prepare the cotton land. 
Where this is probable, we would 
prefer the crimson clover, because it 
makes its growth during the winter 
when the land is otherwise bare and 
the land and fertility are washing 
and leaching away. 

A legume that grows in the sum- 
mer, like cowpeas, can scarcely be 
compared with one that grows in the 
early spring, like crimson clover. 
Over most of the South there is no 
conflict between them and both 
should be used as extensively as 
practicable. 

As the South becomes better ac- 
quainted with crimson clover, espec- 
cially the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt, this wonderful crop will be 
more extensively grown. As a winter 
legume for soil improvement it has 
no superior, and for grazing from 
March 1 to May 1 we do not believe 
it has an equal. 





FEEDING THE FISHES 
“Here, what are you doing? Don’t yon 
know you are not allowed to take fish out of 
this water?” 
“I’m not taking them out,” replied the 
angler, who had angled three hours without 
acatch, “I’m feeding them.’’—Exchange, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 























Getting Rid of Honeysuckle 


“TTOW can I get rid of the wild hon- 

eysuckle? It grows on ditch 
banks and places where I cannot 
plow.” 

Grub it out as clean as you can, and 
when a new growth starts spray it 
with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of iron, commonly called copperas. 





Bur Clover Will Reseed Itself 


‘*T HAVE a small lot in bur clover 

and want it in the same next sea- 
son. Shall I let it stand, or turn it 
under?” 

If you wish to improve the soil turn 
the clover under when mature, and 
then cultivate the land in corn or po- 
tatoes, and the clover will come again 
in the fall. 





I Know Many Better 


ROM Arkansas: “Where can,I get 

good seed of Navy beans reasona- 
bly? Do you know any more profita- 
ble crop?” 

Yes, for your climate a good corn 
crop will beat Navy beans a long way, 
and you can grow the large early 
Black-eye pea. But you cannot make 
a commercial success of navy beans, 
as I have often advised. You can grow 
them as easily as any snap bean, but 
you will have more damaged beans 
than the Northern growers, and will 
have big expense of hand-picking, and 
what good beans you get will be full 
of weevils, and you cannot sell them 
in competition with the beans grown 
in New York State and Michigan. 
Bettev stick to the crops adapted to 
your climate and leave the beans to 
the Northern growers. 





Not a Pasture Grass 


ce HERE can I get Johnson grass 
seed? Is it not the best grass 
for permanent pasture?” 

You can get the seed from any of 
the leading seed houses, but if it is 
not already in your neighborhood I 
would advise you to let it alone, for it 
will want to take the whole country 
around. It is not of value as pastur- 
age, for grazing is about the best way 
to kill it. In your Piedmont section 
orchard grass will make the best per- 
manent pasture. Mix 10 pounds of 
orchard grass, 10 pounds of red top 
and 5 pounds of Kentucky bluegrass 
per acre, and you can make a good 
pasture if you keep it good by annual 
top-dressings. Johnson grass is good 
for hay, but I would not sow it in any 
section where it is not already com- 
mon. 


Cabbage for Early Market 


**F WANT to grow cabbage for next 

year’s shipment, and I want a va- 
riety about as early as the Jersey 
Wakefield or the Charleston Wake- 
field, but a larger variety than either. 
What is your experience with the 
Copenhagen Market cabbage? How 
does it compare with Charleston 
Wakefield inesize and earliness. Here 
in Arkansas we start the plants in 
October, and carry them through the 
winter under cloth on cold nights, and 
set them out the middle of February. 
The rabbits are bad. What can I do 
for them?” 

You cannot get a better cabbage 
for early shipment than the Jersey 
Wakefield. In fact the size is an ad- 
vantage, for the buyers North who 
retail them prefer the small heads. 
The Copenhagen Market is some- 
what larger than the Charleston 
Wakefield and has about the same 
season. But sowed in the fall it will 
invariably run to seed in spring in- 
stead of heading. You can sow the 
seed in a hotbed under glass early in 
January and transplant in February, 
and they will head all right. Here in 





southeast Maryland we sow seed 
about the last week in September 
and set the plants in open furrows 
running east and west in November, 
setting the plants deep enough to 
cover the stems. These furrows are 
made in a well manured list and the 
plants come right on the levei when 
the bed is levelled in spring. This 
crop has been going to market since 
the middle of May. To check the 
rabbits, use the blood of any animal 
or chicken to sprinkle on the plants, 
and the rabbits will let them alone. 





Do Not Mix Lime and Fertilizers 


‘*T HAVE some of the prepared lime 

and it contains some potash. I 
intend to mix 100 pounds of lime, 100 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds of tankage to go under my 
peas on sandy soil, drilling it in with 
the peas. Will it have any effect on 
the germination of the peas?” 

If your land is acid and needs lime, 
buy it and apply it instead of the so- 
called prepared lime. This may have 
a very little potash in it, but that does 
not make it a fertilizer, and 100 
pounds an acre of lime will have very 
little effect on the soil. But mixed 
with acid phosphate and tankage it 
will revert the phosphoric acid and 
will tend to drive off the ammonia in 
the tankage. You can make a fertili- 
zer with equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate and get as 
much potash, or perhaps more, than 
there is in the lime mixture. 





Growing Sage 
*““F WANT to plan half an acre in 
sage in rows wide enough for 
horse cultivation. Will this be all 
right, or should I raise the plants in 
a hot bed? When can I plant?” 
Prepare a nice bed of rich soil and 
sow the sage seedin rowsa foot 
apart rather thinly. Cultivate clean 
to make good strong plants by late 
June or July. I plant sage after ear- 
ly Irish potatoes, setting the plants 
in rows two and a half to three feet 
apart and a foot or a little over in the 
rows. On good land well cultivated 
the sage will nearly cover the ground 
by fall and can be mowed and cured 
as it will all be tender. By making 
an annual crop of sage you will avoid 
being bothered with its blooming. 
There is a variety called Holt’s Broad 
Leaf sage which never blooms or 
seeds and is grown from cuttings or 
dividing the plants. I grow this va- 
riety and find it better than the seed, 
but you can grow fine crops from 
seed every year and throw the old 
plants away. 





The Farmer’s Responsibility 


*7INHE earth is the Lord’s and the 

fullness thereof?” Did it ever 
occur to you that this is a fact, and 
that we who cultivate the soil are the 
stewards of the Almighty, and re- 
sponsible to Him for the way we use 
the talents bestowed? How many of 
us are burying our one talent and not 
getting the manifold returns that we 
should from a proper treatment of 
the soil that has been intrusted to our 
care. Men cultivate after a fashion 
the acres in their charge and then tell 
you that their land is poor. 

Who is responsible for its being 
poor? Talking with our county agent 
some time ago, he said, “There are 
farmers here who do not need me, 
since they are farming as well as I 
could suggest, but the majority of our 
farmers are not farming as well as 
they know how.” Wrapping their tal- 
ent in a napkin and letting the soil 
grow poorer because they do not real- 
ize their responsibility to the Creator 
for the use they make of His soil. 

Oh, men who own, as you think, 


your farms, you are tenants of God, 
and are responsible to him for the use 
you make of the soil, for the “full- 
ness” you manage to get, and the ser- 
vice you render to Him and your 
country. He wants the “fullness.” 
Are you offering the leanness? Are 
you using aright your talents or are 
you wasting your heritage? 

You say you do not believe in “book 
farming.” You believe in the Bible. 
There are a good many matters of ad- 
vice to the cultivators of the soil in 
that Book, “Dig about it and dung it,” 
is very good advice for all farmers. 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow”; 
study the life of the plants that make 
your crops and learn better how to 
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treat them by warding off dangers 
and supplying their needs in the best 
and most business-like way. 

You will find nothing in the Bible 
about consulting the moon for plant- 
ing or reaping, but you will find it 


stated that those who consult such 
things shall not reap. You will find 
it stated that ‘“Whatsoever a man 


soweth that also he shall reap,” and 
there is not a word there saying that 
a man who sows clean oats in clean 
ground will reap a different species of 
plant, and get cheat and not oats. 

There is a great deal of good advice 
for farmers in the Bible, and a great 
deal in the written experience of men 
who have studied the soil. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
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PUT THE LAZY, LOAFING ACRES TO WORK 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











divided into two parts, wood- 

land and arable land. The wood- 
land, properly managed, will be a 
perpetual source of profit. But all 
over the South one sees in the culti- 
vated part of the land many acres on 
which the owner is paying taxes and 
getting nothing from it. We see men 
cultivating around patches of brush 
and broomsedge and gullies, and the 
gullies getting deeper from neglect. A 
field broken up with these places is 
far more expensively cultivated than 
if the whole area was free from these 
obstructions. 

Years ago, when I visited the farm 
of Mr. Clarendon Davis in the hill 
country of north Alabama, he still 
had a few gullies. But these have 
been cured by keeping them fill- 
ed with straw, and by deep plowing 
around them to keep the water out 
of them. Where one has plenty of 
surface rocks, these can be used for 
making dams across the gullies to 
catch the silt, and get the stone off 
the land at the same time. 


Land That Yields No Crop But Taxes 


UT in many places we see clumps 

of bushes left standing without 
any apparent reason for their exist- 
ence. To profitably cultivate a field 
all these obstructions should be grub- 
bed out. 


In my efforts at curing old gulleys 
I broke the land deeply, but always 
left a hard rim next the gulley mak- 
ing a sort of dam to keep the water 
out of it from elsewhere and furnish- 
ing a deep mellow bed for it to sink 
into, and then, with sod dams or 
stone dams, I gradually made the gul- 
ley fill itself. 

The only place I have found sub- 
soiling really profitable is on the hill- 
sides that are inclined to wash. On 
level land I have never found that it 
pays to go to the extra labor and ex- 
pense of subsoiling. Nothing will so 
readily cure a galled place as a deep 
breaking and subsoiling and getting 
vegetable matter into the clay. It 
does not take long to cure a galled 
place after it is once deeply broken 
and some peas gotten to grow on it. 

In many parts of the Coast Plain, 
in the level lands, we find here and 
there over the fields sinks that do not 
naturally drain, and year after year 


Hy, sivid properly arranged farm is 


many farmers will plow around 
these sinks or wait till the water 
soaks away and then plant them, 


only to have them drowned by every 
summer rain. In some places it will 
be found that these sinks hold water 
because of a compact layer of clay 
below under which there is sand 
again. 

Many years ago I knew one of the 
finest farms on the Delaware-Mary- 
land Peninsula which had a number 
of these sinks in the fields. The own- 
er dug wells in the middle of these 
sinks, cutting through to sand below 
the clay and then filled the well with 
oyster shells, and no more water ever 
stood on them. 

Recently I have seen another meth- 


od used. A dynamite cartridge was 
sunk deeply in the middle of the sink, 
and exploded, and that too has drain- 
ed the sinks. In the upper pine belt 
in South Carolina, a large and very 
energetic farmer, a real farmer and 
not a mere cotton grower, had a 
number of these ponds over his fields. ~ 
He went to work and cut ditches 
through the rims to the creek be- 
yond, in some cases going 16 feet 
deep, and laid tiles to the centre and 
carried off the water through an out- 
let. In one lot was a very large sink 
containing acres, with springs break- 
ing into it, and just beyond was a 
rapid-flowing creek. Tiles were laid 
all around this lot to a common cen- 
tre where he built a concrete water- 
ing basin with an overflow to the 
creek beyond, laid 16 feet under 
ground, and he drained the lot and 
had a watering place for stock at 
same time suthciently elevated to 
keep stock from getting into it, and 
then turned the lot into a Bermuda 
pasture. 

To increase our profits then 
must clear the fields of all ob- 
structions to cultivation, and make 
longer furrows and fewer time-kill- 
ing turning places, and fewer waste 
places that pay no taxes. I noticed 
on the South Carolina farm I have 
mentioned that in all the fields the 
heaviest crops of corn and cotton and 
clover were on the old sinks, and in- 
stead of waste places, they had be- 
come the most productive spots on 
the farm. 


Clean Up, Clean Up 


ANY a farmer is losing more 

than $500 annually in extra la- 
bor and loss of crops from the un- 
cultivated scrub spots and sinks on 
his land. One of the first things then 
in the bringing of the farm to a more 
productive state, and to save labor in 
cultivating crops, is to clear up these 
waste spots, fill the gullies, clear out 
the bushes and drain the sinks. 

I never knew but one _ instance 
where a good reason was given for 
not draining a sink. On a farm in 
eastern North Carolina there were a 
number: of sinks which the energetic 
owner had drained, but one spring I 
noticed one sink with water in it, 
and in the middle stood a very hand- 
some apple tree. I asked why he had 
not drained that sink. He said, “I 
expected you would ask that. You 
see that tree? It is the best and most 
productive tree I have. No water 
stands there except in spring, and it 
seems to keep the tree back from 
blooming too early, and of course the 
sink gathers some fertility, and I have 
concluded that that sink had better 
be let alone.” 

Of course I could not argue against 
a success, but I would dislike very 
much to see a tree of mine standing 
in the water every spring. 

Tt you have nominally 100 acres in 
cultivation and you are _ plowing 
around 10 per cent of it in scrub, gul- 
leys and ponds, you are not only 
wasting labor, but losing what you 
could make on cleared fields. 


we 
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AWAITING THE SIGNAL TO START AT 12:01 A. M. 
MONDAY, MAY 8, 1916. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK MONDAY, MAY 15, 1916, 


AT 2:55 P. M. 


Cadillac “Eight” again proves itself 
“World’s Greatest Road Car” 





Incomparable Stability, Endurance and Sustained Speed 
mark thrilling dash across the Continent 





Los Angeles to New York in 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes 





A fully equipped standard Cadillac Eight- 
Cylinder Roadster with E. G. Baker at the 
wheel, accompanied by W. F. Sturm, left Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 12.01 A. M. Monday, May 
8th, and arrived in New York City Monday, 
May 15th, at 2.53 P. M. 


Making the necessary allowance for vari- 
ation in time of the two cities, the elapsed 
period was 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes. 


This lowers by 3 days, 19 hours and 23 
minutes the previous record made by the 
same driver about a year ago in another make 
of car. 


The driving was all done by one man, E. 
G. Baker, hence periods for sleep and for 
food were required. 


The regular railroad schedule between 
the two cities is approximately 90 hours. The 
distance by railroad is 3240 miles and 22 
locomotives are used. The train runs over 
smooth tracks with a clear right of way, while 
the Cadillac was obliged to travel 3371 miles 
and to contend with unnumbered obstacles 
which the roadway conditions presented— 
over mountain ranges, along precipitous pass- 
es, through desert wastes, fording unbridged 
streams, and through roads almost impass- 


able at their best, but made worse by this 
spring’s copious rains. 


The first section of the record-breaking 
achievement was from Los Angeles through 
Flagstaff, Ariz., to Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co. Then by way of Santa Fe and Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, to Trinidad, Col., Dodge City 
and Emporia, Kansas, and Kansas City, Mo., 
where they arrived at seven thirty Thursday 
evening. 


From Kansas City, through hub-deep 
mud across Missouri to St. Louis, thence to 
Indianapolis, Ind., through Columbus, Ohio, 
via Wheeling to Pittsburgh, across Pennsy]- 
vania with its ups and downs to Philadelphia, 
then through Trenton, N. J., to Jersey City, 
across the ferry to New York City, through, 
the metropolitan traffic to Broadway and Forty 
Second Street. 


This phenomenal achievement, in spite 
of what was probably the most gruelling 
punishment which a motor car has ever been 
called upon to endure for so long a period, 
following upon the heels of numerous other 
remarkable road accomplishments, again de- 
monstrates the Cadillac’s right to the distinc- 
tion ‘The World’s Greatest Road Car.” 








An illustrated pamphlet describing this wonderful drive may be obtained 
from any Cadillac dealer, or it will be mailed upon application to the factory 








~CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Corn: Fertilizers, Varieties, Culture, etc. 
Article No. 25 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 








By B. L. MOSS 














"T cee South urgently needs more 
corn, because it needs more 
feed. Corn also fits well into 
the best cropping systems that have 
been worked out to fit Southern con- 
ditions. However, good crop as corn 
undoubtedly is, we are paying a rath- 
er dear price for it when we average 
no more than 15 or 18 bushels per 
acre. Where such yields are made, 
the corn costs us probably a dollar a 

bushel, and this is too high a price 

to pay for feed. 


As is the case with other Southern 
crops, our trouble in corn production 
has been and is low yields and conse- 
quent high cost of production. Every 
effort to make corn a more profitable 
crop must look to higher yields at 
lower costs. This lower production 
cost, in turn, can come only when we 
learn that good corn land is rich 
land, that the best of preparation and 
cultivation are required, and that 
good varieties, suited to local condi- 
tions, are a necessity. 

In crop production, we have con- 
sistently held that rich land is far 
and away the first and most import- 
ant essential. With corn, this truth 
is even more apparent than with 
most of our other general field crops. 
However good the variety may be, 
however excellent the cultivation, 
large yields of corn on land deficient 
in humus and low in soluble plant 
foods, particularly nitrogen, are sim- 
ply impossible. 

Jt 


Rich Land Comes First 


N MAKING good corn crops, then, 

let us steadily hold in mind that 
rich land is a basic, fundamental ne- 
cessity, and that the making of rich 
land is a job deserving of a far great- 
er proportion of our time and 
thought. 

A truly rich soil must not only con- 
tain an abundance of soluble nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, but 
must have an ample supply of humus 
to regulate moisture conditions. How 
shall we get these—humus and solu- 
ble plant foods—where they are not 
already present? Pilant foods in the 
form of commercial fertilizers may 
be used, but they are generally too 
high-priced to make it at all safe to 
depend entirely upon them to make 
corn ata lowcost. Besides, they fur- 
nish no humus. Farm manures are 
a splendid source of humus and ni- 
trogen, but the supply of manures is 
far too small to fertilize all our acres 
in corn. 


What, then, can we use? The an- 
swer is, a crop of crimson clover 
plowed under for every acre that 
goes in corn. As a source of cheap 
humus, as a source of cheap nitro- 
gen for corn, we hold that crimson 
clover is simply unrivalled. Planted 
in the cotton middles in the fall, it is 
busy all winter long gathering nitro- 
gen from the air and holding our 
soils against the washing, leaching 
rains. Then by April it is ready to 
plow under for the corn crop that 
is to follow, and each acre of clover 
so plowed under has a fertilizing 
value equal to from five to ten tons 
of stable manure. Not only this, but 
the humus so supplied helps to make 
soluble and available the locked-up 
phosphorus and potassium that are 
already present. 

This, then, is the way to fertilize 
for corn: crop rotations, with sum- 
mer-growing legumes frequently in- 
cluded, and a crop of clover plowed 
undet to precede every acre planted 
in corn. This will supply nitrogen 
and humus, and then on most South- 
ern soils the only commercial fertil- 
izer we will have to buy will be phos- 
phoric acid, and with plenty of humus 
in our soils we can get this in ground 
phosphate rock at about one-fourth 
the price we now pay for it. 


a 
Choosing a Variety of Corn 


S THERE is no one best breed of 
livestock, so there is no one best 
variety of corn. Local soil and cli- 
matic conditions are always factors 
that must be considered, as are per- 
haps also the individual preferences 
of the grower. At the same time, in 
choosing a variety it must not be for- 
gotten that there are certain general 
principles that must be held in mind. 
First, we believe that our experiment 
stations, at least from North Carolina 
to east Texas, have as a rule found 
that the prolific, small-eared corns 
have been the most consistent high 
yielders. Among the more prominent 
and best known varieties in this 
group are Mosby, Marlboro, Cocke’s 
Prolific, and Batts’ Prolific. 

The second principle we should 
bear in mind in choosing a variety is 
the need for adaptation to local condi- 
tions. As is well known, a variety 
brought from Jowa or Illinois to the 
Cotton Belt is usually disappointing. 
Similarly, a variety that does well in 
Virginia may not be suited to Louis- 
iana conditions, or a good variety in 
Texas may not be a good variety for 
Georgia farmers. 


With these facts in mind, the best 
thing the farmer who is seeking a 
better variety can do is to get in touch 
with his nearest state experiment 
station and learn what varieties have 
done best there, getting the station 
director’s opinion as to the particular 
variety probably best suited to your 
local conditions. Then buy seed 
grown as near you as possible, under 
conditions like your own, and by a 
farmer whom you know to be reliable. 

But merely getting a good variety 
is not sufficient: we must by selection 
see that it is kept good. We believe 
that every farmer planting a consider- 
able acreage in corn should each year 
have a seed patch, from which careful 
selections should be made. Then less 
careful selections from the seed 
patch may be used for planting the 
general crop the following year. Only 
by following such a plan, exercising 
particular care to see that no mixing 
with other varieties occurs, can a 
good variety be kept good. 

Jt 


Soil Preparation and Cultivation 


N PREVIOUS articles in this series 

we have dealt quite fully with the 
matter of soil preparation and culti- 
vation, and here we need only to em- 
phasize anew some of the points al- 
ready stressed. Our territory is too 
wide and conditions are too varied 
for us to attempt to lay down any 
hard and fast rules; at the same 
time, there are some general truths 
in regard to corn culture that are 
almost universally applicable. 

First, we may say that everywhere 
corn loves a deep, mellow, fertile seed 
bed, and without it the crop is badly 
handicapped at the outset. To get 
such a seed bed, humus and nitrogen, 
preferably obtained from manures or 
clover plowed under, followed by 
thorough harrowing, are essential. 
Subsoiling probably will not pay for 
corn, but breaking six or eight inches 
and filling the land with rotting vege- 
table matter certainly will. 

On all sandy and well drained lands 
we favor the water-furrow method of 
planting, rather than planting on a 
level or a bed. Planting in the water 
furrow makes cultivation consider- 
ably easier and cheaper, and also al- 
lows us to lay by the corn practically 
on a level, thus enabling it to better 
withstand dry weather. This method 
of planting is particularly suited to 
the sandy Coastal Plain country and 
the drier sections of Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

On all lands where the drainage is 





and root it out. 


there'll be in June, by jing! 


well for anything that I can tell. 





I’ll Rip the Weeds Out Bye and Bye 


Y neighbor’s corn is looking green, while not a weed 
M can yet be seen; he disked the ground time and 

again, and harrowed it and dragged it then. He 
didn’t give the weeds a show, to germinate a bit or grow, 
whene’er a sprig o’ grass would sprout, he’d take the disk 
He says it doesn’t pay to wait till corn is 
in to cultivate, the more he does in early spring, the less 


My field is green and growing, too, though not with 
corn plants it is true, it’s full of cockle burs and weeds, and 
everything that grows from seeds, the corn won’t have much 
of a chance among so many other plants. 
awhile and rest, and let the corn stalks do their best to get a 
start and grow up tall, so I won’t cover up themall. I'll 
take the shovel corn plow then and rip the field all up again, 
I'll plow the weeds out branch and root, and likely lots of 
corn to boot, but what’s the use of feeling blue because the 
weeds are growing too? My field may yet yield pretty 
If neighbor gets a bigger 
crop it’s cause he worked without a stop, while I have rested 
in the shade and laughed at all the fuss he made. I’d 
rather have a little rest and let his cornfield be the best. 


Copyright, 1916, by The Prairie Farmer. 


SONGS OF THE LAZY FARMER 








I'll wait around 
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not good, planting on a level or even 
on beds is advisable. Under such 
conditions, particular care in culti- 
vation must be exercised to keep the 
ridges from getting too high and 
sharp. 

Corn cultivation is very largely a 
problem of killing weeds and saving 
moisture, and the methods and imple- 
ments that accomplish these results 
most effectively and with least injury 
to the corn roots are the ones to use. 
If very hard, beating rains occur 
when the corn is small, it is some- 
times advisable to make the first cul- 
tivation rather deep, being careful, 
however, to make subsequent cultiva- 
tions shallow. We would, generally, 
aim to maintain a dust mulch about 
two inches deep, running the culti- 
vators every week or ten days if 
possible. 





Acreage and Yield of Cotton in 1915 


‘i Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, has made-a revision of 
its preliminary estimates of cotton 
acreage last year (1915) based upon 
results of a special investigation and 
the report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the quantity of cotton ginned 
in the past season. The revision in- 
dicates that the area planted to cot- 
ton (in cultivation at the end of June, 
1915) was about 32,107,000 acres, in- 
stead of 31,535,000 as reported last 
July. The revised estimate will be 
used by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates as a basis in making its cotton , 
acreage estimate this year. The yield 
of cotton per acre in 1915 is estimat- 
ed at 170.3 pounds, as compared with 
209.2 pounds in 1914, 182 pounds in 
1913, 190.9 pounds in 1912, 207.7 pounds 
in 1911, 170.7 pounds in 1910, and 154.3 
pounds in 1909. The area picked in 
1915 was about 31,412,000 acres. 

Details by states for 1915 are as fol- 
lows: 


COTTON ACREAGE AND YIELD PER 
ACRE, 1915, BY STATES 






























Area plant- 
ed (in culti- Yield 
vation | Area pick-| per 
STATE end of ed 1915 acre 
June, 1915) 1915 
revised 
Acres Acres Lbs. 
Virginia:........ 34, 34,000 225 
North Carolina_-| 1,300,000 1,282,000 | 260 
South Carolina-- 2,555,000 2,516,000 215 
Georgia - 4,925,000 4,825,000 189 
Florida -- 197,000 193,000 120 
Alabama .. 2 400,000 |} 3,340, 146 
Mississippi ------ 2,760,000 2,735,000 167 
Louisiana --__--- 1,010,000 190,000 165 
, 10,725,000 | 10,510,000 147 
Arkansas........ 2,260,000 2,170,000 180 
Tennessee-__-_-_-_- 0,000 772,000 188 
Missouri ____---- 105,000 ,000 240 
Oklahoma__-_---- 2,000,000 1,895,000 162 
California ___.... 41,000 39,000 380 
Aivathor........ 15,000 15,000 ae 
United States __. | 32,107,000 | 31,412,000 |1703 








More About the Need for Stock Law 


WAS much pleased to see in your 

issue of May 27 an article on the 
stock law subject. Our local paper 
here, The New Bern Sun-Journal, 
will copy it, of course, giving you 
the credit for it. 

I think this is one of the most impor- 
tant things to the farmers of our part 
of North Carolina at this time. As 
you probably know, there are 76 coun- 
ties in this state that have stock law, 
and 24 counties free range. We are 
among the unfortunate 24, and if we 
get a state-wide proposition it would 
do more good towards advancing 
modern and progressive agriculture 
than any other one thing we could 
do. The difference between the free 
range and stock law is so well mark- 
ed that one traveling through the 
country can locate the free range 
territory as soon as he enters it. The 
people in the stock law district have 
so much better homes and farm 
buildings, many of them oftentimes 
furnished with water, lights and sew- 
erage, while the homes in the free 
range territory are more generally 
unpainted and in a dilapidated con- 
dition. There is a marked difference 
between the prosperity of the two 
sections, the stock law territory hav- 
ing a decided advantage. 

C, B. FOY, 

New Bern, N. C. 
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SIX RULES FOR SUCCESS 


Dr. Bruce Payne Points Out Six 
Things to Consider—This Week’s 
“Success Talk for Boys” 

R. BRUCE R. Payne, President 
of Peabody College, Nashville, 

Tenn., of which institution the Sea- 

man A. Knapp School of Country Life 

is a part, is the author of this week’s 
stimulating “Success Talk for Boys.” 

Here are the six vital matters as Dr. 

Payne sees them: 

1. Open-mindedness.— Keep your 
mind open for new ideas; be willing 
to give them many patient trials. Do 
not hastily refuse the suggestions oi 
others when given orally or upon the 
printed page. Test all things, and 
then hold fast to that which is good. 
Openmindedness to new thought, 
with a few profound convictions re- 
garding that which has been tried 
and found sure, are sure elements of 
success. 

2. Earnestness.— Wake up and 
keep awake! Whatever your hands 
find to do, do it with your might. Be 
sure your hands find the right thing 
to do. Then don’t be half-hearted in 
the doing. In good work there is no 
such thing as temperance. Beas in- 
temperate as. you please in accom- 





plishing the right, the uséful, and the 


good. 

3. Health—Keep your mind and 
your body clean, healthy and whole. 
The victory is to the strong. The 
lame, the halt and the blind carry no 
loads. You owe it to God and man to 
be as strong and as well as you can. 
A living dog is better than a dead 
lion, provided the dog can do some- 
thing. 

4. Concentration—Begin to learn 
to do some important work and stay 
with it until you excel in it. Pro- 
longed and unremitting concentra- 
tion of mind and body upon some one 
undertaking useful both to humanity 
and to yourself is a prime requisite 
of success. The world is in some 
strange but certain way organized so 
that he who sets himself doggedly to 
produce such contributions for his 
fellows can in no wise fail in this 
world, and therefore not in the next. 

5. Obedience to Laws.—Try to dis- 
cover as many of the laws of nature, 
the laws of man, and the laws of God 
as you can. Then forever regulate 
your action and adjust your life to 
these iaws. God alone makes laws. 
It is man’s business to discover them 
and obey them. 

6. Friends.—Half your success will 
come from your friends. Make 
friends. Do something for as many 
people as you can. It pays, though 
you will never make it pay if you do 
it for pay. Lay up for yourself treas- 
ure in this heaven of friendship and 
no man may steal it from you. Invest 
something in other people. It is prof- 
itable, if not always in the way you 
desire, then in a better way. It will 
be paid in God’s own time and man- 
ner. BRUCE R. PAYNE. 





Use White Lead to Prevent Loss of 
Nuts on Machinery 


VERY farmer is troubled more or 

less by the loss 6f nuts from farm 
machinery, or by the threads becom- 
ing rusted, causing the bolt to twist 
off when it is necessary to remove 
the nut. Here is a remedy, and you 
will do well to make use of it some 
day when it is raining, and you have 
some time to spare. 

Remove all nuts and daub the 
threads of the bolts with white Jead, 
then replace nuts and tighten. The 
white lead will harden and make a 
water-tight coating on the threads of 
the bolts and nuts and will also keep 
the nuts from vibrating loose. Al- 
though the lead will keep the nuts 
from shaking loose, it will also make 
the nuts easily removed with a 
wrench, as all rust is prevented. The 
writer has seen this method in use 
for years, and it is a great preventive 
of trouble, especially on machinery 
that is exposed to a great amount of 
vibration, as mowing machines, bind- 
ers, etc. r,t. e. 
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The World’s Champion Endurance Car 








Reputation 


os , “What Car Shall I Buy?” ae 
i. us give you a suggestion. Buy the car that has the | 


best reputation for service in your city or town or county. 


You should see that for your investment you secure— 
not merely a motor car—but motoring. We are less anxious 
to make you a Maxwell owner than to make you and keep 
you a satisfied motorist. 


By service we do not mean merely the serviceability 
of the car you buy—the soundness of design, the excellence 
of materials and workmanship, the sturdiness and willing- 
ness and dependability of the car. True, these are vastly 
important, things. 


But still more important is the Company back of the car. 
Still more important are the company’s local representatives 
who sell you the car and whom the company must hold 
responsible to fulfill its just obligations and keep its pledge 
with you. 


Buy the car, then, which embodies Character as well as 
Reputation. For reputation is what people think of you, 
while character is what you really are. 


Buy that car which carries with it an actual guarantee 
of continuous, care-free, economical motoring. In fact, select 
your company before you select your car. Buy motoring. 


And in just so far as The Maxwell Motor Company, after 
you have made such an investigation, comes up to these 
standards and survives these tests, we shall urge you to buy 
a Maxwell Motor Car. 


Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone clutch running in 
oil; unit transmission (3 speeds) bolted to engine, 34 floating rear axle; 
left-hand steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 30 x 314” 
tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment— Electric Head-lights (with 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man mohair 
top with envelope and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, 
double-ventilating windshield; speedometer; spare tire carrier; demount- . 
able rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. Service — 16 complete 
service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers and agents — so 
arranged and organized that service can be secured anywhere within 
12 hours. Prices — 2-Passenger Roadster, $635 ; 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, $655.__ ‘Yhree other body styles. 


AXWE 


Motor Company ’ Detroit .Mich,. 





Send to department No19 for our new booklet 
“The Maxwell and the Family” 


























When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 
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The European war is not an 
unmixed evil; nor yet is it an 
unmixed blessing for this 
country. We shall not at- 
tempt to go into the ethical 


oof 5 





side of the question at all, 
nor shall we discuss ‘‘war 

rides’, munition plants or 
other similar phases of the 
Situation. We shall look at 
the war purely from. the 
standpoint of prices for raw 


products, either produced here 
in this country or imported 
from foreign countries, And 
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of course when we consider raw products we 


must carry the subject further on into the 
matter of the prices we get and the prices 
we must pay for finished products. We shall 
confine our consideration, too, to those products 
which have their origin on the farm either in 
the raw state or finished and manufactured 
into edible or wearable articles. 


Let us take wheat, for example. We all 
know that the war has put the price of wheat 
way up. Very well—this means that the 
whole country: city, town and rural population 
as well are paying more for their flour—there- 
fore the wheat raiser should theoretically be 
getting rich on a product which it costs him 
no more to raise than formerly and for which 
he gets more money. 


But wait a minute—there are other things 
to consider in this matter of growing rich off 
of the war. Cotton and wool and meats and 
farm machinery and sugar have gone up too. 
This means that while the wheat raiser is 
getting more for his product, he is also paying 
some other agriculturist mere for his product. 
This cuts down somewhat on the profits the 
war is bringing to the farmer. Then it would 
seem that the best way to keep ahead of the 
game is for the farmer to pay the farmer who 
raises his necessities the increased prices that 
the war has brought about and when buying 
his luxuries or those things that are not bare 
necessities of life to pick and choose from 
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GATHERING SOGAR. 


amongst them those that have 


not gone up in price in spite 
of the war, 
For example, here is a 


peculiar situation in regard to 
a beverage which is so uni- 
versally liked that it has he- 
come almost a_ staple. The 
name of that beverage is 
Coca-Cola. 


Now Coca-Cola, as you 
know, is really an agricultural 
product—a product of the 

‘> soil. Cane sugar—the very 

purest and fincst—constitutes 

a large part of Coca-Cola syrup. As you 

know, sugar has gone way up—so every glass 

of Coca-Cola you drink makes some farmer's 
heart gladder. 

So it 


is with the pure fruit juices that, 
combined, 


produce the inimitable fiavor of 
Coca-Cola, Not so much in quantity seemingly 
when you consider—a_ single glass of this 
delicious beverage, but enormous when the en- 
tire Coca-Cola output is considered, 


Yet this product of nature—of the farm— 
increased in cost though it has been to the 
makers, has not beew raised one penny in 
price to dealer—or to you. The price at the 
soda fountain and in the bottle has not risen 
one iota, 


Now inasmuch as the rural population alone 
of America consumes millions of bottles and 
glasses of Coca-Cola every year, you and the 
other agriculturists of this country will not 
only be able to continue to please your palates 
and get delicious refreshment with this bev- 
erage at no increased cost, but you will be 
sending back to the farm bigger profits and 


more money at no greater expense to yourself. 
PB) 
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More for Your Money 


fA 


AWARD. 


PANAMA-PAGIFIG 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


International 
Harvester 
Wagons — 
Weber and 
Columbus 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DEPARTMENT WICH TERE 


eh 


OU can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 


service for your money. 
is one of the strongest features of Weber and Columbus 


wagons, 


The good service they give 


This service is the result of careful design and cons 


struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 
Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 
oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 


eature). 


Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 


substantial fifth wheel plates. Those plates relieve the owner of 


a lot of trouble. 
irons. 
bends king bolts. 


They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
They take strain off the reach and keep the 


lower part of the front axle from sagging. 

This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been - 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 


send you on request. 


Then you will see why, if you want more 


for your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


USA 


Plano 


HIGHEST - 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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SUNNY HOME SUGGESITONS. 


Dry Springs and Good Corn Crops— 
Fall-planted Oats Best—The Coas- 
tal Plain Country Fine for Live- 
stock 

HE old theory that the soil in 
which a crop is planted must not 





be 


stirred save after a rain, “when 
there is a season in the land,” dies 
hard. The upper 


Piedmont country 
has been a drouth- 
stricken country 
since early April 
and we seldom 
have a more fav- 
orable time for 
putting the hoed 
crops in “A-1” con- 
dition, and yet ev- 





MR. FRENCR erywhere may be 
seen fields where grass and weeds 
have been left to flourish until such 


time as rain sufficient to wet the land 
has fallen. It is true that cultivation 
for the purpose of conserving mois- 
ture is best done as soon after a rain 
as it is possible to work the land but 
it is just as true that cultivation to 
kill weeds and grass gives far better 
results if done when the land is dry, 
and, too, if this cultivation is fairly 
shallow, moisture is conserved egreat- 
ly also. 

We always figure on making good 
crops of cheap corn when the early 
summer is dry, because of this fact, 
that weeds and grass are so easily 
killed while the plants are small, 
when the land is dry. We need to 
think on these matters that go to the 
saving of production costs, for with 
our ordinary farm crops, the man 
who makes the good crops at low 
cost is the man who makes the mon- 
ey, other conditions being equal. 

x * x 

As the years pass and experience 
accumulates, | am more strongly con- 
vinced that the early sowed winter 
oat is the surest cropper. Our exper- 
ience has been that the crop which 
makes al! the growth possible in the 


fall without beginning to joint and 
stands thick on the land, endures 


the cold better during the winter and 
makes stronger growth early in the 
spring—when it is “oats weather” in 
the South. Heat and dry weather are 
the greatest foes of the oat crop in 
the south country, and the early sow- 
ed crop stands the best chance, usu- 
ally, to escape these And we 
must get over the notion that oats is 
a poor land crop, for nine years out 
of ten the well fertilized crop on land 
that is reasonably rich naturally, re- 
turns the greatest profit. 


foes. 


I wonder if my readers are really 
and truly doing their very best to- 
ward the gradual improvement of 
their soils. The poor land is about 
our only handicap in the South, but I 
tell you it is a handicap of the 
worst sort. 


very 
In fact, there are none as 
as great for us, in my opinion, and 
while I know that the majority of our 
farmers have about all they can do to 
get out of the land sufficient income 
to keep their families going, yet I 
still insist that we must by hook or 
crook devise some farming system 
that will allow for the gradual build- 
ing up of the soil on each individual 





farm; for continuing to work 
| - ; 
lland as poor as much of the 
|soil of our country is means just 


simply grinding poverty handed down 
from generation to generation. So 
while it is yet time let us plant every 
bushel of soy beans and peas that we 
have money to purchase and land 
ts plant them on. 


that will grow all the winter 
make humus anyway, if it does 
draw free nitrogen from the air. 


and 
not 


Some days ago I received a letter 
from one of our readers, located in 
the sandy loam Coastal Plain section, 
in which the writer asked me to state 
| candidly if I thought livestock grow- 

ing could be made proftable in his 

section along with his crop farming. 
| The tone of his letter was not opti- 
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mistic, to say the least, and I think he 
would have been better satisfied with 
my reply had I told him the chances 
were agaifist the proposition. But 
that sort of an answer would have 
been entirely at variance with my be- 
lief: for while I have been going over 
that section year after year the con- 
viction has been growing stronger all 
the time that, in the years to come, 
that country will be one of the great 
cattle and hog sections of the United 
States. 

No section ever visited by me will 
grow more of certain kinds of pas- 
ture plants—Bermuda and bur clover, 
the best in my judgment. And I, ac- 
quainted as | am with the best blue 
grass sections of America and having 
some fair pastures of my own, have 
looked with something near kin to 
envy upon the splendid crops of rye, 
oats, and crimson clover growing 
upon land that, because of its sandy 
nature, can be grazed practically ev- 


ery winter day. With Bermuda and 


white clover and lespedeza for summer 


grazing and bur clover, crimson clov- 
er, rye and eats for winter, the 
handling of cattle in that section 
might come to be pretty nearly a pas- 
ture proposition and that, on land 
reasonable in price, means the cheap- 
est cattle. Then corn and cottonseed 
meal are two of the staples in that 
country, and what better could we 
wish for than these great concen- 
trates for finishing cattle? 
* * * 
The 


weather for the past two 
springs 


has been extremely dry in 
our section, and the consequence was 
that along with other troubles the 
strawberries would bloom, start a 
nubbin, and dry up. So during March 
of the present year the writer decid- 
ed that he would endeavor to set the 
strawberry season back a couple of 
weeks on Sunny Home Farm and see 
if the season would not “hit” a little 


better. The trick was one I have 
played on the strawberry before, 
when the wish was to prolong the 


fruiting season. In that case the win- 
ter mulch of straw would be removed 
from one half of the patch ten days 


earlier than from the balance. This 
time we simply hauled a load of 
chaffy straw, spread it two inches 


thick over the vines and left it on un- 
til the other berries in the neighbor- 
hood were beginning to bloom. The 
result is that the first big rain of the 
season come May 23, along with the 
ripening of the first of our berries, 
and a good crop is assured. While 
had the season not been delayed the 
two weeks no crop would have been 
harvested. There is one bad thing 
about it, however and that is that the 
strawberry and cherry season are on 
together, and it keeps a man puzzled 
to decide which to make the main 


feed from. AX. L. PRENCEH: 








GRATEFUL FOR FOOD 
Lived Seven Weeks on Milk 


“T was a great sufferer from stom- 
ach trouble,” writes a Wis. lady. “I 
gave up eating meat, potatoes and 
sweets, and lived simply on bread and 
tea; finally that too had to be given 
up. I got so weak I could not work 
and I took nothing into my stomach 
for seven weeks but milk. I became 
so weak I was prostrate in bed. 

“A friend advised me to try Grape- 
Nuts, but I was afraid to when even 


milk distressed me. But I tried one 
teaspoonful of the Grape-Nuts and 
finding that it agreed with me, in- 


creased the quantity. In 


two weeks 
1] could walk out to the 


kitchen; in 


| four weeks I walked half a block, and 


And then this fall | 
let us cover the land with some crop | 


today I do my own light housekeep- 
ing. 

“T know Grape-Nuts food saved my 
life, for my people all thought I could 
not live a month when I commenced 
using it, and were very much sur- 
prised at the change in me. I am very 
erateful that there is such a food to 
be obtained for those who have weak 
stomachs.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are geneuine, true, and full of human 


| interest. 
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More About Lookout Mountain Irish 


Potatoes 

NOTICE that you have had sever- 

al inquiries lately as to the best va- 
riety of potatoes to plant for a late 
crop. I will be glad to give here my 
experience with the Lookout Moun- 
tain variety. 

I made 150 bushels last year on one- 
half acre. This I consider a marve- 
lous yield. They were the largest, 
smoothest and best lot of potatoes I 
ever saw. Many of them were as 
large as a double-fist, and from one 
hill I dug thirteen potatoes that 
weighed six pounds. 

The land upon which these pota- 
toes were grown is a damp, loamy 
flat at the foot of an amphitheatre- 
shaped hillside. There was an acre 
in the plat, but the terraces above it, 
being new, failed to hold the water 
during an awfully heavy rain. The 
result was one-half of it was banked 
with sand just as the potatoes were 
coming through, so had it to be en- 
tirely abandoned. 

This is good land. Two years ago 
I made 91 measured bushels of corn 
under rather adverse conditions. In 
the fall of 1914, after harvesting a 
crop of pea hay, I applied five tons 
stable manure and one ton limestone, 
thoroughly disking it into the soil. 
About October 15 I sowed 20 pounds 
hairy vetch, covering with section 
harrow. I got a good stand that 
grew well during the winter, and by 
the following May it was shoulder 
high and too thick for a rabbit to 
run through. Right here a problem 
faced me. How could I ever get this 
rank erop turned under. My disk har- 
row rolled along on top without once 
getting through to the soil. I took 
my best team of mules hitched to an 
Oliver plow with new point, and for- 
tunately I had a very patient, careful 
hand to put in charge. It was plowa 


‘few steps and shake, for some of the 


vines were 10 feet long. In some way 
we got most of it plowed under. The 
disk and section harrows were used 
at intervals until the last week in 
July. By this time that wonderful 
crop of vetch had almost decayed and 
was thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. My hopes were now run- 
ning high. I opened the rows 3% 
feet wide with a middle burster, ap- 
plying 600 pounds of a mixture of acid 
phosphate, cottonseed meal and mur- 
iate of potash. I think it would ana- 
lyze about 10-2-5. I ran a scooter fur- 
row in this and thoroughly mixed it 
with the soil. I then dropped the po- 
tatoes, (cut to two eyes as nearly as 
possible) from 12 to 15 inches apart, 
covering with two furrows with the 
same scooter. I then applied 400 
pounds of same mixture on this ridge 
and smoothed off good with section 
harrow. 

I dug four loads and put in my cel- 
lar and one load measured 38 bushels. 
They are keeping nicely. I am plan- 
ning to grow 1,000 bushels on five 
acres of good damp land this year. 
Will report my experience. 

Tignall, Georgia. T. P. WOOTEN. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


EEP the orchard and garden well 
cultivated. 

To insure a thick privet hedge it is 
necessary that it be pruned often. 

Canna, coleus and caladium beds 
should be well watered or they will 
not do their best. 

Keep in mind the county and state 
fairs and plan to have some choice 
fruit and vegetables for exhibition. 

When celery plants are two inches 
high, transplant them to a distance 
of four inches apart in the seed bed 
in order that they may make strong 
plants for fall setting. 

A good method of keeping the 
spring crop of Irish potatoes through 
the summer is to spread the potatoes 
thinly under a building or shed that 
is kept perfectly dry. 





The blackberry crop promises to 
be very large this year. Be sure to 
can an abundant supply for winter 
use. This is one of our most delicious 
fruits. 

In placing peaches on the market, 
see that they are properly graded and 
arranged attractively in the package. 
This will increase your sales as well 
as the price you receive for the fruit. 

The tree agent is always on hand 
at this season, but do not be persuad- 
ed by his smooth speech and highly 
colored pictures of fruit. If you do, 
you will pay a high price for trees 
and run the risk of being greatly dis- 
appointed when they come into bear- 
ing. Place your order for fruit trees 
with a reliable nurseryman—one that 
is recommended by the horticulturist 
of your state agricultural college. 

Pecan trees that have been cut 
back for top-budding need attention 
at this season or the new growth will 
become crowded. If all the shoots 
that form are allowed to remain 
there will not any of them develop 
sufficiently well to be budded this 
summer. Therefore rub off all of the 
new shoots except two or three on 
each stub and keep them thinned to 
this number. 


Put in a large crop of fall Irish po- ! 


+ 


tatoes. They will keep throughout 
the winter, until next year’s spring 
crop is ready to use. To insure a 
stand, plant the potatoes in deep 
fresh furrows and cover deeply. Re- 
member that there is no better va- 
riety for fall planting than the Look- 
out Mountain. P.. j.. CREME, 
Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





“Them ’Tater Bugs” 


HE potato bug is a pest that never 

fails to make his appearance 
about this ‘time of year, and every 
one should be prepared to give him 
a warm reception. The following 
methods given out by Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina. will prove ef- 
fective: 

“There are two forms of poison 
used for killing the potato bug. The 
best is arsenate of lead. Paris green 
is also extensively used. Arsenate of 
lead is purchased in two forms, paste 
and powder. The powder is reeom- 
mended because it is more easily han- 
dled, cannot freeze and cannot dry 
up. For large areas this powder is 
used at the rate of 1 pound to 50 gal- 
lons of water. In making up solu- 
tions of arsenate of lead or Paris 
green, always stir the poison with a 
little water to the thickness of white- 
wash before it is added to the bulk of 
water. Paris green is made up in the 
same way as arsenate of lead, exc 
that the rate is % pound of Paris 
green to 50 gallons of water.” 

“For the small family garden ar- 
senate of lead is used at the rate of a 
heaping teasponful to a pail of wa- 
ter; Paris green, at the rate of a level 
teasponful to a pail of water. Paris 
green should not be sprayed on the 
plants without the addition of a little 
whitewash to the spray. This can be 
accomplished by slaking a lump of 
quick lime with a little warm water 
and adding it to the pail of spray. 

“Arsenate of lead powder or Paris 
green may be dusted. For the family 
garden it can be dusted through a 
muslin or cheese-cloth sack. The best 
time to dust in this way is in the 
morning when dew is on, because 
then it sticks better. Arsenate of 
lead may be dusted alone without in- 
jury and for young tomatoes it should 
be dusted at the rate of about 1 to 2 
pounds to the acre. If one seems to 
be using too much of it and has trou- 
ble, it can be mixed one-half its 
weight with air-slaked lime and dust- 
ed liberally. 

“To dust Paris green, add a tea 
spoonful of Paris green to a quart of 
air-slaked lime and mix thoroughly 
and then dust on the plants in the 
morning while the dew is yet on 
them.” 
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gon Implements 
John PeerePlows £right actors 


With High 
ey 7 ates PRACTICAL Plows for the average farm. 
Work with any standard tractor. 








Controlled by the man on the tractor. 
Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise 
high and level. Another pull lets 
pee SS them down. 

Plows raised or lowered in fourteen 
inches ground travel. This makes square 
headlands. 


















All bottoms raise high—like a double-bail, 
high-lift horse plow. ° Piowe do not clog or 
gather trash on the turn. 


Extra wide and semi-floating front truck 
means uniform work and even depth of plowing. 


Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, 
increases regular two-bottom plow to three 
or regular three-bottom to four, as desired. 


Equipped with Quick Detachable Shares— 
save 80 per cent time changing shares. 


Write for free booklet. 


pimnieere\ an BruntGrainprills 


The Drills with Adjustable Gate Force Feed 


"hha plant any small seed—alfalfa to bearded oats—and distribute any standard 
fertilizer. Plant seed only, distribute fertilizer only, or handle both at one time. 

Amount sown per acre easily regulated merely by shifting feed gauge levers. 

All the ground sown,-because the Van Brunt adjustable gate force-feed compels seed 
to leave hopper in even, continuous streams—no bunching or choking up— 
and an equal amount goes into each furrow. 

And fertilizer is distributed just asevenly. Finger type plates prevent its 
choking up in the hopper. Teaser coos ore 

An even stand of grain is secured, because 
pressure springs compel all the discs to cut 
furrows of equal depth, and the closed for- 
ward delivery places seed at bottom of these 
furrows. 

Van Brunt Drills neverclogup. Scrapers 
keep discs absolutely clean. 

The high grade discs have bearings that 
are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. 

Grass seeder attachment can be furnished 
which will drill or sow broadcast, as desired. 

Write us today for free booklet describing 
the Van Brunt Fertilizer Drill. 


John Peere]nside 
Cup Elevator 


y= grain elevator that is always protected from bad 
weather. With ordinary care will last as long as 
the crib. 































Always ready for either ear corn or small grains. 


Simple, and easily operated. Roller bearings in both 
head and boot sections. 


Receiving hopper can be placed either above or 


below floor of driveway. | 
Furnished in any length desired. a) 
Elevator can be driven from either side. | SS: 
Double chains have a carrying capacity alll SSS 
over three and one-half tons. 


Write us for our free book of “Suggested 
Plans on the Way to Build a Corn Crib and 
Granary in One.”’ It shows how this can 





be built and equipped with a John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator, and for less money than you can build the 
ordinary style of crib. 





Book For Thedsking 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X- 2. 
Write for your copy today. 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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Cream Separator 
SAVES 


Over any other Separator 
or Creaming System 


QUANTITY of cream that no other separator will recover 
completely, particularly under the harder conditions of every 
day use. 

QUALITY of cream as evidenced by De Laval butter always 


scoring highest in every important contest. 


LABOR in every way over any gravity system, and also over 
any other separator, by turning easier, being simpler, easier to 
clean and requiring no adjustment. 


TIME by hours over any gravity system, and as well over any 
other separator by reason of greater capacity and the same 
reasons that save labor. 


COST since while a De Laval Cream Separator may cost a 
‘little more than a poor one to begin with it will last from ten 
to twenty years, while other separators wear out and need 
to be replaced in from one to five years. 


PROFIT in more and better cream, 
with less labor and effort, every time 
milk is put throughthe machine twice a 
day, or 730 times a year for every year 
the separator lasts. 


SATISFACTION, 
which is no small con- 
sideration,and can only 
come from knowing 
you have the best sep- 
arator, with which you 
are sure you are at all 
times accomplishing the 
best possible results. 


EASILY PROVEN— 
these are all facts ca- 
pable of easy demon- 
stration and proof to 
any user or intending 
buyer of a cream sep- 
arator. Every De Laval 
agent is glad of a 
chance to prove them 
by a De Laval machine 
itself —without the 
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. , ~ slightest obligation to 
the prospective buyer unless entirely satisfied. 


If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent 
simply address the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER. 



























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HOW TO ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 


The Right Way to Get Prospective 
Buyers and How to Handle Them 
After Found 





T A recent meeting of the North 

Carolina Livestock Association, 
Mr. W. W. Shay, one of our Progres- 
sive Farmer advertisers, made an in- 
teresting talk on how to advertise 
livestock. For one. thing, Mr. Shay 
quoted and commended the following 
fable: 


“The lion was telling the leo- 
pard why he roared in the jungle 
when going about hunting. “Do- 
ing business openly, and with 
plenty of advertising,” the lion 
said, “is what has made my repu- 
tation. I got my characterization 
of king of the beasts by blowing 
































Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identibeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 














’ OPENING SILO ROOF 


CAREY M. JONES MAKES YOU MONEY 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


ells all about the Winner roof. 
SILO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
648 Second St., 
Clinion, towa 











odern silo roof that insures you bigger silo 


Livestock Auctioneer | | (2G: hak nishveat 


to 9 ft. to your sil 





my own horn. Always let the 
other iellows know you are 
around, and they will respect and 
fear you.” 

“A rabbit hiding and shivering in 
a clump of pampas grass over- 
heard this conversation, and all 
the next day he pondered upon it. 
He decided it was better to have 
the other animals fear him than 
to live himself in constant terror. 
So the rabbit filled his lungs with 
a great breath and tried to roar 
like the lion. 

“A coyote, learning of the 
rabbit’s whereabouts by his roar, 
hopped onto the rabbit and ate 
him up. 

“If you haven’t got the goods, 
there is no use to advertise.” 


The following points made by Mr. 
Shay deserve consideration by all 
breeders: 

“Our simple method consists in 
placing a small, but permanent adver- 
tisement in a first-class farm paper; 
one that has a subscription price that 


| is expected to be paid by the sub- 
| scriber; a paper that is really inter- 


ested in better livestock; one that de- 
mands reference from its advertisers 
and guarantees fair treatment from 
them. When an inquiry comes, we 
make it a rule to answer promptly 
and fully, using printed stationery 
and legible writing—we use a type- 
writer. 

“It is well to remember here that 
the paper does not undertake to sell 
your stock for you. It merely en- 
gages to introduce you to buyers, and 
when that is done the paper has per- 
formed its duty. From now on upon 
your own good judgment depends 
your success or failure. If you over- 
draw the picture, leading the prospec- 
tive customer to expect extraordin- 
@py, and send him something ordin- 
ary, your sales may not stick, and if 
that sale stays made, it may be the 
last in that locality. On the other 
hand, if you are diffident, and show 


| lack of faith in what you have to of- 


fer, you may lose a sale. Of the two, 
we much prefer no sale to a dissatis- 
fied customer. 

“On the front of our stationery is 
printed bank references and member- 
ship in the various associations to 
which we belong, such as this. We 
also make use of a half-tone cut of a 
picture taken on the place. We would 
not use a ready-made so-called “stock 
cut,” an overdrawn ‘splotch’ of an 
imaginary animal. It savors of de- 
ceit, and deceives no one, for the buy- 
er of pure-bred livestock is intelli- 
gent. Individual cuts are inexpensive. 
You can get one for two dollars, 












wu, THAT'S RIGHT, 
eF” UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prenes 
and careful attention while mak- | 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- | 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 















y adj o 
needed. Strong steel hoops 


and Roanoke, Va. 
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Perfectiy Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the en: 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui: 

adjust t bh or wrench 


f 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 

R Write for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 00, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


Oe 
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made from your own photographs. 
“On the reverse side of our station- 


| ery are printed the pedigrees of our 
| herd boars, blood lines of sows, and 
|last, our personal guarantee on any 


animal shipped by us, stating just 
what we will do in case of failure of 
the animal to please the buyer. All this 
is done to convince the prospéctive 
customer: that he will get a square 
deal. 

“When the order comes, we ac- 
knowledge its receipt, stating when 


the shipment will be made. We se- 
lect an animal that we know will 
please the customer—just a little bet- 
ter pig than he is expecting. We go 
all over that pig with a preparation 
that will kill any lice or nits that are 
liable to be on him; then we put him 
in a crate with leaves or plane shav- 
ings in the bottom, and with our 
name stenciled in inch letters on each 
side, and on top the name of the 
customer in the same characters, and 
we get him to the station on the day 
we said we would, if that is at all pos- 
sible; also, we try to get the certifi- 
cate in the new owner’s hands as 
soonas wetold him it would be there, 
and when that is done, we confidently 
expect that when he is again in the 
market for similar stock, we will be 
pleasantly remembered, but perhaps 
before that time comes some of his 
neighbors will be writing to ask 
about a pig like Mr. So and So’s—the 
beginning of an endless chain. 

“Gentlemen, customers handled in 
this way are the best, the cheapest 
and the most satisfactory source of 
advertising we have. Sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? But you will please no- 
tice that it takes us right back to the 
beginning: you must have the right 
stuff.” 





Care of Cream 


URING the hot days of spring and 

summer the farmer who is selling 
cream to the creamery finds it a prob- 
lem to keep his cream in the proper 
condition. However, there are but a 
few simple rules which should be fol- 
lowed, and which will result in better 
cream. First of all these is cleanli- 
ness. Dirt, remember, carries bad 
flavors. If the barn or its surround- 
ings and cows are dirty, it will result 
in poor milk; poor milk results in 
poor cream; poor cream results in 
poor butter. 

Immediately after separating, the 
cream should be cooled down to at 
least 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Warm 
cream should never be poured upon 
cold, as the temperature of the lot is 
raised and bad flavors may result. It 
is essential that the cream be stirred 
frequently to insure uniform ripening. 
If the cream is left undisturbed, the 
fat rises the same way as it does in 
milk. As a result the cream is full of 
curd particles, or it becomes “lumpy.” 

Never put cream in a rusty or bat- 
tered can, and always remember that 
milk and cream have that property of 
absorbing bad flavors.—W. B. Combs, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Grain for the Skim-milk Calf 


ALVES are usually fed whole milk 

for two or three weeks, then 
gradually changed to skimmilk. About 
the time of changing begin to feed a 
little grain, but do not think that it 
is necessary to use oil meal or any 
other high-priced feed, high in pro- 
tein, or fat, or both. Experience at 
the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station shows that a mixture of two 
parts of corn and one part of oats, by 
weight, gives as good results as oil 
meal and ready-mixed calf meals 
often purchased at much_ higher 
prices. Bran is not especially good 
for the young calf because it is too 
laxative. The grain mixture should 
be fed immediately after the milk, 
and neither should be fed too liber- 
ally or scours may result.—L. W. 
Wing, Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, 





It is not too early for farmers to begin 
planning for cover crops for next winter, 
Seeds of Abruzzi rye, bur and crimson clover 
and hairy vetch are being harvested at this 
time and can probably be bought cheaper 
now than later. If you have these crops 
growing on your own farm you shouldn’t fail 
to harvest at least enough seed for your 
own use. , If you do not save your own seed 
go to your neighbor who has them and buy 
a supply as soon as he harvests them, Home- 
grown seed are as good, even better, than 
imported seed. Your county demonstration 
agent will be glad to help you with these 
crops. Call on him.—Clemson College. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


LLL OOo" 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N, C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Bvy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 








Berkshire Boars and Pigs 


I have several very fine pure-bred 
service boars and 
about 35 pigs, all of 
excellent. breeding 
and strong,, vigor- 
ous animals. As 
good as the best 
bred and I guaran- 
tee to satisfy you in 
every respect. 


Write for my prices. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 


SYCAMORE, VA. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 
















Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796, and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd. 


Let me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac- 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED 


Berkshires 


I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will transmit 
ej his great size and _im- 
prove the quality. Pres- 
ent breeding condition he 
weighs 850 pounds. 

Also Registered Jersey 
and Holstein calves. 

Low prices with quality. 


Address Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va. 
G. W. SHULER, Proprietor. 











Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndy 
dyke Sadie Vale 86215. 
He is also out of a 30-lb. cow. 





low prices, out of record dams. Also some h 


above sires. Also pure bred and and high er 
Let us hear from you your wants. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


solsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select From 
Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 


ke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- 


Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 butter in 7 days. 


We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at, exceptional 


eifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korddyke, bred 


rnd safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the 


ade Guernsey cows and heifers. 


Give as a trial; we will surely please you, 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


OXFORD DEPOT 


NEW YORK 








JERSEYS. 


nent families. 
better blood than 
families. 





Write for description 
and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION “ae” 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue 
Bell, Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Emi- 
You know there is no 


Our Berkshires are unexcelled. 





these famous proved 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








ABERDEEN -ANGUS 
Registered Angus Heifers 


ABOUT ONE YEAR OLD 


A FEW STRICTLY CHOICE 
At prices = — ones 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
CASCADE, VA., R. F. D. 2 












Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, fil. 
ANGUS CATTLE—$2:? stxine. Bas 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
oe. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 

ALLION, registered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
wetant 1950 Ibs 





Jeffersonton, Va. 





ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
I am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 


Aberdeen-Angus 
———————_ cows anc heifers, good 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


4s. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 











1978 Pound Mammoth h Black Poland Chinas 


m Pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. 


| 3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 e 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 


Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. 





We have a very fine lot of these bigs on hand, 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 











lina. Have 
great grand 


Shorthorns 


service in this herd. 


Correspondence solicited. 





LINDSAY PATTERSON, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Headquarters for Shorthorn Cattle in North Caro- 


Sultan’s Favorite, a worthy grandson of Whitehall Sultan, is the bull in 


Have also for sale a two-year-old Percheron Stallion, and Shetland Ponies. 


now seven yearling bulls for sale, all 
sons of the tenoes Whitehall Sultan. 











The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. 


If you would like free informa- 


tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 
dress, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS “ 


WILSON and BOWLES, 
Both sexes, various ages, regis- 
tered and richiy bred. 


females. Royal 
Sn 








= PIGS out of large western 
Berkshire sows bredto western 

boars. These sows were 
bought in Indiana last February and represent the best 
blood in America. This is your chance to buy first-class 


Berkshires at farmers’ prices. 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


PRD aeeeeeeem 


DUROC- JERSEY 





RIVALS DEFENDER 
This is the month to buy a bred gilt that will farrow 
ou a litter after the weather iswarm. We have them 
or sale. A good one for $35.00. The best for $50.00. 

They are bred to WILLETAS FOREST, RIVALS DE- 

FENDER, and other boars of equal note. Pigs in pairs 

or trios from these boars mated no akin. Every animal 

is guaranteed to be as represented. Send us your or- 
ders. They are ready to be shipped. 

KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 











TOP QUALITY 


ALDURIN FARM 
DUROCS 


Gilts ready to breed, boars ready 
for service and pigs 2to 3 months 
old sired by a 700 lb. son of DE- 
FENDER, not yet 25 months old. 
Certificate of registration with 
every animal. Write 


ALDURIN FARM, 
JONES duB. YOW, Owner. Avalon, Ga. 
BOTTOM PRICES 





d Bull Calves at farmers’ 
prices. 


Prices reasonable. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM 
Large assortment of registered 


viduality. 
Real bargains in young bulls. 


re of this great Dairy and Beef breed tn Nelson County 
than any County south of the Ohio. 


CICKERSON and BOWLES 

High grade Sane ay pure 

ia and with calf 
bulls. 


breeding and indi- to registered 


The big milk and butter 
producing kind. 


above firms for what you want, at BARDSTOWN, KY. 











QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I Laoag gl to please you. 
Write me your wants me and gee one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUT 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 
Registered DUROC HOGS 


I sold Cardinal, the Junior yearling winner at Ky. 
State Fair 1914, for one thousand dollars, and re- 
fuseda like amount for Orlole, the 800 lb. Junior 
yearling blue ribbon winner, Ky. Fair in 1915. 








Oriole is the peer of them all, and the greatest 
hammed Duroc of the breed. 

Pigs of both sexes by him out of the great sows in 
my herd $25.00 each. If you want registered stock 
at all, buy the best. 


CHAS. TANNER, Lebanon, Ky. 





___POLAND.- ND-CHINAS 


Prt PIGS 


T. E. BROWN $8 





and gilts bred to Cham- 
ono heseoaaian all Regis- 


re TENN. 














BIG TYPE My herd boar weighed 722 pounds 

PROLIFIC at 17 months old. My 9 sows far- 

POLAND _ rowed 95 pigs this spring. The 
CHINAS best hog forthe Southern farmer. 

Spring Pigs for Sale. 

Ss. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. 


Registered ¥3%o"** Poland Chinas 
We have over one hundred good pigs now ready 
to ship, write for prices and booklet. 


N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 
__...... TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths. reray tor service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 
All ages, English, C di- 
TAMWORTHS an ~ “Zane ores 


Largest exibition herd in the South. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 

old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 

prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 
OAK RIDGE FARM, 

J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S. C. 


DUROC JERSEYS ¢ 





now sallsold: Plenty of boars 
excellent individuality. 


You had better get one of Sons at $10, registered. The 
breeding is unsurpassed. 
Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 





: Ss, 
Registered Durocs. 9eED Ae trEs. 
Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 














McCULLERS, N. C. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 





Columbia - - South Carolina 
dy niet eee 
PUREBRED— 


Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroe 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. ot varieties Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C. 


_O. I. C. SWINE 
O. 1. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 


vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 




















greed. The best of breeding. 
Route 2, 


W. I. OWEN, 





pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- | 


Bedford, Va. ' 


HEREFORDS 

~ PEEL 

D U R oO Cc eo We fell 100 pigs behind demand 
during May. Booking for June 


and later delivery. We sell PIGS— 
JERSEYS: not pedigrees. Registration and 
——————s Satisfaction. Folder Free. 


Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
vice offered by the Association’s Extension Department. 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to inform the Association 
from time to time of their salable stock. 

In the past twelve months, the Extension Department, 
has placed over 2,000 Shorthorns in sections that would 
not have been reached by individual mere ogy The de- 
Se pod Shorthorns is steadily increasin 

Th xt number of THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
will be published July ist. Keep this publication on file. 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, lil. 














’ SHEDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS 


We have for immediate sale twelve nice 
young bulls ten to fourteen months old at 
prices within the reach of all. Come and se- 
lect for yourself or write your wonts. 


C. W. FOWLER, Manager, 


Box P. Raymond, Ga. 
S 











Turn Your Seed Pota- 
a Into Drpiaee 3 Cash 


We are. getting 

lots of inquiries 

for genuine Irish 

Cobbler and Look- 

out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 

If yours are 

Cm good—if you 

know they are 

right —advertise 

them now. Thou- 

: ands of our 


| Nt Kd 
eaders w ill 


fat home. ‘gardens this year and “‘live at 









> oad 





re your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL ee you BEAT 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 




























Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
. new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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THERN FARM GAZETTS! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, “2 e r President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . oo. «  «  Wiee-President and Editor 
Ps « £ © # és. « Managing Editor 














W. F. MASSEY, i a er Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, . . . «. =. Secretary-Treasurer 

3.4. MARTIN, . o e e e . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, Representative 

eA — 

OTICE the state fair dates listed in last 


week’s Progressive Farmer, and remember 
that there’s no better time than right now to begin 
getting your exhibits in shape. If you expect to 
exhibit at your state fair, it would be well to write 
the secretary for the premium list, in order that 
you may the better know what contests it is ad- 
visable for you to compete in. 





es a pity more farmers do not believe as enthu- 
siastically in farm life as does our occasional 
contributor, Mr. C. C. Conger, Jr., Penn Laird, Va., 
who carries the following along with his name on 
all his printed letterheads: 





Born on the farm because I was lucky. 
Reared on a farm because I liked farm life. 
Will die on the farm because it is not far to Heaven. 











EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be our 

annual Education Special, with special arti- 
cles and letters dealing with the problems of rural 
school improvement. In addition, feature articles 
will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Liberty H. 
Bailey; “Our Need for More and Better Farm 
Machinery,” by Professor Massey; “How to Make 
the Oat Crop Pay,” by B. L. Moss; “Efficiency in 
the Kitchen,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





ITH the dry, hot days of June and July comes 
an excellent opportunity for studying the 
effects of humus in saving the water supply for our 
thirsty crops. However dry the weather may be- 
come, the humus-filled soil is usually cool and 
moist a few inches below the surface, while soils 
without humus are baked and hard. No wonder 
our average yields are low; they would be lower 
still were it not that Providence interferes in our 
behalf with a well distributed rainfall in most of 
the Cotton Belt. 





AKE your plans now to attend the series of 

agricultural meetings at the A. & M. College 
the last week in August. The Boys’ Short Course 
will last from August 22 to 25; the demonstration 
agents will be in session from August 22 to 29, and 
the Farmers’ State Convention and the Farm 
Women’s Convention will be held from August 29 
to 31. You will need an outing at this season of 
year, and these meetings will pay their way in the 
increased knowledge they will give you, leaving 
all the enjoyment as clear profit. 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cotton states last year averaged 170 
pounds of lint per acre—almost exactly one-third 
of a bale. With yields of corn and oats averaging 
from fifteen to eighteen bushels per acre, it is not 
hard to see one of the big troubles with Southern 
agriculture. Until we enrich our soils and raise 
these averages to almost double what they now 
are, any very marked improvement along any line 
related to or dependent upon our agriculture is 
out of the question. 





EDUCING the cost of production is the most 

promising field for increasing profits on the 
farms of the South. The cost of production will 
be chiefly reduced by increasing soil fertility, cul- 
tivating more acres by the use of larger imple- 
ments and substituting horse and machine work 
for man labor. A Minnesota writer puts it in this 
wey: 


“Two 160-acre farms in Southern Minnesota 
forcibly illustrate how much higher horse 
labor and machinery costs may be on one 
farm than on another. The first of these 
farms had $425 worth of machinery and five 
work horses; the other had $1,840 worth of 
machinery and seven work horses. These 
farms had equally good crops and each raised 


one colt. The annual cost of machinery and 
horse labor, calculated on this basis, was $564 
for the first farm and $967 for the second. 
Each day the second farm paid $1.12 more than 
the first in horse labor and machinery cost 
alone. No farmer can afford to keep machin- 
ery and work horses that are not used profit- 
ably. Can such a leak be found on your farm?” 





E BELIEVE in state aid for our common 

schools but at the same time we believe even 
more in self-help. The neighborhood that is con- 
tent to take what the county and state may allot 
to it will never have a good school; but the com- 
munity that gets what it can from county and 
state and then vigorously works for local taxation. 
consolidation and community harmony and codép- 
eration in everything pertaining to school im- 
provement will soon be famed for its good schools, 
good teachers, and as a neighborhood in which it 
is good to live. The Meridian Dispatch, in com- 
menting on the need for more interest in the com- 
mon schools, well says: 


“There is promise of better things in the 
proposal to establish further consolidated rural 
schools in Lauderdale County. We have found 
our state falling behind others in providing 
rural schools and it is hopeless, apparently, 
to depend upon a common treasury for the 
funds to maintain common schools. Every 
community which organizes for education 
strikes a blow at illiteracy and every dollar 
spent in equipment and teaching forces is a 
dollar invested in a better citizenship.” 





Farmer Hustlem Insures His Corn Crop 





HE day was hot, and so was Farmer Slow- 

coach, as he struggled fiercely with the tall 

weeds and grass in his corn field. His pony, 
one of the light, runabout type, had grown balky 
and rebellious at having to pull the deep-running 
turnplow, the corn blades~kept cutting at Slow- 
coach’s neck, and the hot sweat kept pouring into 
his eyes. Small wonder he little felt like greeting 
Neighbor Hustlem, who had ridden up and stopped 
at the end of the row. 

“Hot, ain’t it?” said the latter. And then, 
“How’s your corn standing the dry weather?” 

“Tt ain’t standin’ it at all,’ replied Slow-coach. 
“Tt’s got so bad it don’t come out of the twist all 
night, an’ I’ve *bout made up my mind to quit it 
an’ go fishin’. Climate in this country’s got so a 
man can’t make corn nohow. How’s yours?” 

“Pretty fair, I reckon, pretty fair,” was the reply. 
“’m countin’ on averagin’ thirty-five bushels to 
the acre on my whole crop, and I’ve got some 
that'll run fifty bushels.” 

“You must’a’ had more rain down your way than 
we’ve had,” said Slow-coach, “an’ besides, I be- 
lieve your land’s jest naturally better’n mine, 
anyway.” 

“No,” dissented Hustlem, “I’ve noticed our rains 
have come about the same. Tell you what I did 
do, though: Last fall I took out some insurance 
against dry weather hurtin’ my corn, and I find it’s 
turnin’ out to be one o’ the best investments I 
ever made.” 

‘Insured agin dry weather? 
o’ sich a thing,” exclaimed Slow-coach. 


W’y I never heard 
“What's 
the name o’ the company an’ what does it cost?” 

“Tt’ll cost you about $2 an acre, and any reliable 
seed house will sell you the policy. It comes in 
the form of crimson clover seed, to be planted in 
the cotton middles in the fall and the crop plowed 
under next spring to fertilize the corn crop.” 

“Oh, shucks,” said Slow-coach, disgustedly, “get 
up, pony.” But way back in his head lay the tiny 
germ of an idea. Let us hope that it will grow. 





The Decrease in Commercial Fertilizer 
Sales 
————y 
OMMISSIONER of Agriculture Wade, of Ala- 
C bama, announces that this season receipts 
from the sale of fertilizer tags amount to 
$63,360, compared with $89,475 in 1915 and $193,000 
in 1914. In other words, the consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizer in Alabama has decreased by 
more than one-half in two years. Reports of a 
decrease nearly as large come from Georgia, where 
this year 719,608 tons of fertilizers have been sold, 
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compared with 782,414 tons in 1915, and 1,274,896 
tons in 1914. In North Carolina Commissioner 
Graham reports about a 20 per cent decrease be- 
low last year’s low record, and in other states it 
is understood that generally sales are running 
about like last year, or insome cases smaller. It 
will be recalled that last year sales averaged about 
40 per cent less than in 1914. 

It appears that there afe at least three factors 
contributing to these heavy decreases in the use of 
fertilizers: (1) scarcity or total absence of potash 
fertilizers, and high prices for all classes of goods; 
(2) the presence of the boll weevil or the prospect 
of its early invasion, resulting in a reduction of 
the cotton acreage and a desire to economize 
along all lines; (3) greater caution on the part of 
dealers, because of high prices, the boll weevil 
situation, and in some cases poor collections last 
year and the year before. 

It is, of course, hard to attempt to say just what 
will be the effect of this heavy decrease in the use 
of fertilizers. Last year the fertilizer-using states, 
with the exception of Alabama and Mississippi, 
where the boll weevil was a factor, managed to 
make pretty fair crops of cotton despite the fer- 
tilizer shortage. This may have been due to resid- 
ual or “left-over” fertilizers in the soil and to 
favorable seasonal conditions, and possibly these 
factors will be decidedly less operative this year. 
At any rate, if commercial fertilizers have been of 
value in increasing crop yields, and of this we be- 
lieve there can be no reasonable doubt, it seems 
only logical to assume that unless the season be 
especially favorable our yields of cotton this year 
must be less where fertilizer consumption has been 
materially lessened. 





The Week on the Farm 


UT the lazy, loafing acres to work,” is our 
advice in this week’s article in our series 
on “$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer,” and we believe there is little 
advice that can be applied with greater profit. A 
gulley here, a plum thicket yonder, a brier patch 
farther on, and all surrounded by a rickety rail 
fence that with its fringe of briers and bushes 
takes a lot of land that ought to be ‘making crops, 
—this is an evil combination that is not only mak- 
ing our farms have a bad look, but it is costing 
us many a good hard dollar as well. 
time we quit tolerating such things. 
" £8 
Open-mindedness, earnestness, health, concen- 
tration, obedience to laws, friends—these are the 


It’s high 


six points emphasized elsewhere in this issue by 
Dr. Bruce Payne in his “Success Talk for Boys.” 
In truth, won’t these apply as well to us boys 
who are grown up? We believe they will, and 
that they are excellent “success rules” for man as 
well as boy. 

* *x* 

There is a great deal of interest this year in fall 
Irish potatoes, and apparently a larger acreage 
than ever before will be planted. It seems gen- 
erally agreed that the Lookout Mountain is the 
best variety to plant. If you haven’t seed, it is 
none too early to arrange for them. If you have 
more than enough to supply your home needs, it 
is very probable that a small advertisement will 
help you to sell them at a good profit. 

*x* * * 

Livestock advertisers in particular, and other 
farmer advertisers as well, will be interested in 
what Mr. Shay says elsewhere this week about 
advertising livestock. “If you haven’t the goods, 
there’s no use to advertise,” he says; but if you 
do have them, sensible advertising is a sure way 
to profitable sales. 





A Thought for the Week 


NATION is made great, not by its fruitful 
acres, but by the men who cultivate them; 
not by its great forests, but by the men whe 
use them; not by its mines, but by the men who 
work in them; not by its railways, but by the men 
who build and run them. America was a great 
land when Columbus discovered it; Americans 





have made it a great Nation—Lyman Abbott. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











What About Your Community Ci‘izenship? 


° UT the one point I want to emphasize is that 
every man in the country represents a cer- 
tain local community—and every woman, 

too, for that matter, as well as every child—and 
one and all God calls to the sublime privilege and 
task of helping make that country neighborhood 
as nearly like the Kingdom of God as possible.” 
So wrote Rev. Charles H. Utley recently in talking 
about a country community we recently visited. 
This is the idea that needs emphasis—that “every 
man in the country represents a certain local com- 
munity,” and should be devoted to its upbuilding 
just as a town “booster” is devoted to his town, 
proud of its merits and eager to strengthen its 
weak points. 

One great trouble heretofore is that so many 
farmers have thought of themselves simply as 
citizens of a certain county and not of any par- 
ticular community. What about your commu- 
nity citizenship, Mr. Subscriber? You count your- 
self a good citizen of the Nation, the state, the 
county, but are you a good citizen of your local 
community? In fact, do you carry it always 
in your consciousness that you do really “repre- 
sent a certain local community” and hence should 
have an intense community patriotism as well as 
state or National patriotism? Mr. Utley also 
drove home this idea in the following utterance: 

“Hardly a town that does not have a news- 
paper to boost and boom the town. Then, 
there the people organize to boost the town. 

Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and 

various clubs blow the town. And last, but not 

least, nearly every man, woman and child you 
meet from any city, village, town or hamlet 
from Jerusalem to Jericho will seek an oppor- 
tunity to inform you that his, her or its town 
is by far the best place to live in the universe, 
and proceed to prove it to you. Nothing wrong 
in this. But can’t we have country people learn 

a lesson from the town people? They believe 

in their home town. The old adage says, ‘Kill 

a dog that won’t bark for his own kind.’ We 

must learn to boost the country community.” 

a 
The Country Graveyard and Community 
Spirit 
E HARDLY ever travel a couple of hours 
in any country district without having some 
neglected country graveyard remind us of 

Dr. Knapp’s saying, namely, that “the average 

country graveyard in the South looks as if it didn’t 

believe in a resurrection.” 

The family burying-ground ought really to give 
way everywhere to the church burying-ground. 
We say this, first, because almost any farm may 
pass into the hands of new, uncaring owners to 
whom the sacred mounds will be only obstacles to 
cultivation; and secondly, because we need to en- 
courage in the South everything that looks to the 
development of the community spirit as distin- 
guished from the family or individualistic spirit. 
The idea of every family having its own cemetery 
is only another illustration of the narrow senti- 
ment illustrated by the prayer— 

“God bless me and my wife, 
Son John and his wife, 

Us four 

And no more.” 

A friend told us the other day about a rural 
community cemetery in McKinney County, Texas, 
the people of the community meet.ng three or four 
times a year to keep it clean and beautiful; and 
we know another rural community in which a 
trust fund of several thousand dollars has been 
raised, the interest being used as a perpetual main- 
tenance fund for the burial grounds. What we 
set out to suggest, however, is simply the oppor 
tunity for codperative work in redeeming these 
country graveyards from their present dreary 
hopelessness of appearance. If there is a neg- 
lected family burying-ground near you, why not 
get a few neighbors to join with you some Satur- 


day afternoon in putting it into shape, or if it is 
a church cemetery, have the preacher fix a time 
for all the membefs to join in beautifying it—re- 
solving in any case to plant some trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers next fall? 

The graves of our fathers—those noblemen of 
nature whom Vachel Lindsay celebrates in his 
verse on this page—deserve far better care than 
we have given them. 


How About Your Boy and Girl ? 


T IS too late now to get your boy in the corn 

club work or your girl in the canning club 

work this season, but there will be another 
chance next year, even if you have neglected this 
year’s opportunity.’ Consequently, we are printing 
the following item from the Wadesboro Ansonian 
to set you thinking: 

“The reports of the boys and girls of the 
corn and canning clubs, read at the meetings 
here Friday and Saturday, were inspiring and 
encouraging. A number of these bright little 
Ansonians told how they had made several 
hundred dollars clear profit on their patches 
and how they had become independent finan- 
ciers, so to speak. In many of the reports such 
expressions as these were heard: ‘Now I have 
my own bank account and when I want a 
nickel, a dime or a dollar, I don’t have to ask 
father or mother for it” The fathers and 
mothers of these bright children should feel 
very proud of them.” 

Wouldn’t it be worth something, Mr. Farmer and 
Mrs. Farmer, to have your boys and girls getting 
this sort of training in industry and thrift and self- 
reliance and business habits? We think it would; 
and as the Ansonian editor well says: “Teaching 
a child to care for its body and teaching it to make 
a living in the world, are theftiidamentals of 
every practical system of education.” Resolve 
now to do your part and to encourage your teach- 
er and county superintendent to do their part to- 
ward having plenty of boys and girls from your 
community enrolled in club work next time. 

& 


Preserving Local History 


HE history of our rural communities should 
not be forgotten, and it is gratifying to find 
schools here and there gathering up the early 









THE GRAVE OF THE PROUD 
FARMER 


NTO the acres of the newborn state 
I He poured his strength and plowed his ancient 
name, ‘ 
And, when the traders followed him, he stood 
Towering above their furtive souls and tame, 


That brow without a stain, that fearless eye 
Oft left the passing stranger wondering 

To find such knighthood in the sprawling land, 
To see a democrat well-nigh a king. 


He lived with liberal hand, with guests from far, 
With talk and joke and fellowship to spare,— 
Watching the wide world’s life from sun to sun, 
Lining his walls with books from everywhere. 


He read by night, he built his world by day. 

The farm and house of God to him were one, 

For forty years he preached and plowed and wrought: 
A statesman in the fields, who bent to none, 


His plowmen-neighbors were as lords to him. 
His was an ironside, democratic pride. 

He served a rigid Christ, but served Him well,— 
And for a lifetime saved the countryside. 


Here lie the dead who gave the church their best 
Under his fiery preaching of the word. 

They sleep with him beneath the ragged grass. ... 
The village withers, by his voice unstirred. 


And though his tribe be scattered to the wind 
From the Atlantic to the China Sea, 

Yet do they think of that bright lamp he burned 
Of family worth and proud integrity? 


And many a sturdy grandchild bears his name 
In reverence spoken till he feels akin 
To all the lion-eyed who built the world,— 
And lion-dreams begin to burn within. 
—Vachel Lindsay. 
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records and traditions of the locality, preserving 
and popularizing them. Pageants and plays of a 
historical nature should be encouraged as well as 
the preservation of relics and the marking of his- 
toric sites. The traditions of pioneer days, 
Indian life, the early settlements, war times and 
reconstruction, all should be cherished. Interest- 
ing, for example, were the reminiscences of ex- 
Speaker Cannon, “Uncle Joe Cannon,” in Congress 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday recently. 
His people left North Carolina when he was but a 


small boy. Here is a sample paragraph from the 
report of his talk: 


“Mr. Cannon told pathetically of his moth- 
er’s last look back over the trail to the east, 
as she passed beyond the mountains of the 
state and with tears in her eyes said, ‘Good- 
bye, Civilization’. He told of the log cabin his 
father built, and of his mother weaving on an 
old hand-loom the first rag carpet ever woven 
in Indiana, and of how the neighbors said, ‘Old 
Dr. Cannon is getting so stuck up, with a rag 
carpet on his floor, that the balance of us will 
have to move out of the township.’ The old 
Indiana home of the Cannons consisted of the 
log house, with attic, and a ‘lean-to’ as kitch- 
en. In the attic the Cannon boys slept, and 
‘Uncle Joe’ recalled that ‘sometimes the wind 
would blow the snow through the clap-board- 
ed roof and under the eaves and cover the 
bedquilts while the boys slept peacefully un- 
der the snow.” 


In nearly every neighborhood. are old men and 
women as full of interesting reminiscences as Mr. 
Cannon. Why not have an “old folks’ evening” at 
your consolidated schoolhouse some time soon 
and get some of these old people to relate their 
experiences and recollections in a simple way? 


sz 
A Variety of Comment 


ILSON County, N. C., has set a good ex- 

ample for other counties by organizing a 

“county board of agriculture.” This board 
is composed of two representatives from each of 
the ten townships and six members at large—the 
latter being the chairman of the board ‘of county 
commissioners, the county school superintendent, 
the county demonstration agent, a representative 
of the county Farmers’ Union and a representative 
of the county farm life school. Open meetings are 
held quarterly, subjects of importance to the agri- 
cultural development of the county being discuss- 
ed. One result of the organization of this county 
board of agriculture has been the establishment 
of a county livestock association. The associ- 
ation after investigation decided to make the Ab- 
erdeen-Angus the official breed of the county and 
much progress has been made in bringing in good 
specimens for breeding purposes. 

x ok OK 


Put into a position of peculiar responsibility 
during this administration, we regret to say that 
the Southern members of the United States Sen- 
ate as a whole have not impressed the country 
with their progressiveness or breadth of vision. 
Consider the group of Democratic Senators who 
voted against the confirmation of Rublee the other 
day—Bankhead, Broussard, Clarke of Arkansas, 
Hardwick, Martin, Martine, O’Gorman, Saulsbury, 
Shields, Smith of Georgia, and Underwood—all of 
them except two being from the South, “Southern 
Senators conservative and prone to observe hoary 
customs,” as one Washington correspondent says 
in speaking of them. Perhaps the popular election 
of Senators will in time give us a more modern- 
minded representation, but it comes slowly. 

x OR OK 


The Nation ought to honor the nine Demo- 
cratic Senators—Ashurst, Gore, Hollis, Husting, 
Newlands, Pomerene, Shafroth, Taggart and 
Thompson—who broke away from their party as- 
sociates and voted against the river and harbor 
bill the other day. So long as the river and harbor 
appropriations are as full of political graft as at 
present, there is no credit in being in the list of 
Congressmen supporting them. We need some 
river and harbor improvements, but they should be 
voted by a board of experts on the basis of 
National welfare instead of by a lot of politicians 
or “statesmen” on the basis of political pull. 

xk * * 

Governor Pleasant of Louisiana sets a good ex- 
ample for other Southern Governors by pointing 
out his state’s need for a larger white population. 
Every state in the South would be helped if its 
white population could be doubled, and especially 
would rural sections be helped, because in so many 
of them now the white population is not large 
enough to give proper support to schools, church- 
es, social life, good roads, etc. 
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ECONOMY 
On the Farm 


_Southern Farmers have made won- 
derful progress in the past few years. 
Advanced methods, improved ma- 
chinery, better labor, have lightened 
his burdens. But the greatest lesson 
the smartest Southern Farmers have 
taken toheart is Economy. They are 
saving some of nature’s bounty, and 
they are demanding better goods and 
more service for their money. 

That’s why Shield Brand Shoe 
sales are increasing. Shield Brand 
Shoes offer the farmers the best shoe 
—the longest wear—style—snap— 
comfort—at the lowest cost he has yet 
had to pay for first-class foot wear. 

Shield Brand Shoes are proving their 
merits to thousands and thousands of the 
South’s most intelligent and practical 
farmers, and therefore they are being 
worn and enjoyed by thousands of farm- 
ers’ wives, children and laborers. 

Shield Brand Shoes are economical, 
because, they have proven their trade 
mark— Fit Best—Wear Longest.” 

Ask your shoe merchant for Shield 
Brand Shoes. Do not accept the kind that 
are “just as good.’”” Make him get for 
your sake, and for economy’s sake, 


SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 




















The Man Who Blusters 


and makes a big fuss when he 
works is seldom the man who 
does the most or the best work. 
Cream separators are like men in this 
respect. The cream separator that 
wastes energy in noise and vibration 
can’t skim clean—it is hard to run 
and it wears out quickly. Are you 


using the separator that doesn’t waste en- 
ergy in useless friction? 


e Crea 
Empire Gains 


have proven to thousands of 
users during more than three 
generations that they . 

are the cleanest 
skimmers, the easiest 
running separators 
and the simplest—easiest 
to clean and care for. 
Ask for a free trial of 
an Empire. ill 
re these things 
O You, 










Write fortheEmpire 
Catalog No.35S,and 
ask about Empire 
Mechanical Milk- 
ers, Empire Gaso- 
line Engines and 
Empire Star Feed 
Ss. 


Empire Cream Separator Co. @ 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago Denver Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, Can. 4 

















j Roller bearing. Reliable. 

Brings genuine csmfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 8rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan, Prics $16.50 cash with or- 
der only, “delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 





MOTOR, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 











Remember 
is not advertised in The 
you can often get it by putting a little 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


that if what you want to buy 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


— 


Pickles 
‘| 
fruit,’ was the remark that 


They Learn How to Make Jams and 
THINK that I like pickles and 
jams better than even canned 

greeted Miss Margaret as she went 

into the kitchen the other day. 


“T am glad that you like the jams, 
and the pickles are good if you mix 


a pound of common sense with every 
ounce of pickles. 


“Now, suppose I tell some of you 
how to make the brine, because there 
are some careless folks who think 
they can make good cucumber pickles 
without putting them in brine. Mary, 
you like those small cucumber pick- 
les, suppose you go out to that vine 
climbing up the fence, pick off the 
tiny ones—not over two and a half 
inches long at the most—wipe off any 
dirt, but try not to wash them or wipe 
off the little black specks, if possible. 
“Martha, suppose you make the 
brine. You will want it strong enough 


when you see the recipes on this page 
follow them exactly, especially about 
salting, draining, and using level 
neasurements.” 

“Tell us one other thing, please, is 
it better to put pickles in jars or 
crocks ?” 

“Oh, in glass bottles,” she answer- 
ed. “Up North they can put them in 
jars, but unless the pickles are used 
up within a couple of months after 
being opened, they are apt to spoil. 
It is best in the long run to put them 
in bottles.” 

“t want to make jelly, and I have 
some nice ripe peaches to make it 
from.” 

“All right, peaches, especially ripe 
ones, do not contain enough pectin to 
“jell.” For such ones you take the 
pectin from the inside of orange, 
grape fruit or lemon rinds. Here is 
the pectin in this glass. I prepared it 
in the following manner: “I peeled 
every particle of the outside yellow 
skin from an orange, removed all the 
white skin, ground this with a meat 
chopper; and to each cupful (pressed 
down,) I added the juice of a lemon 





H, GOD, give me patience! 
treadmill of its days. 


do daily for the sake of others. 





the valleys and hills. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE FARM WOMAN 


But give me patience and insight, too, that 
mine may not be the unseeing patience of the dumb animal that makes a 
Give me sweetness of heart, and strength, and loyalty, 
and increase my sense of service, that I may realize the value of that which I 
Keep alive in me that sharpness of vision 
which makes me thrill to the early song of the birds, the noon light on the 
great green fields, the dusky blue peace of twilight. 

Keep ever in my soul a sense of the perspective, that my kettles and dish- 
cloth may not obscure the beauty of the rose blooming outside my door, the 
quiver of the leaves in the summer wind, and the classic purity of the snow on 
Let me be keenly sensitive to all tender and beautiful 
thoughts, all uplifting ideals, all soul-broadening day dreams. 
ceive the beauty of this, Thy world, and grant me ever-deepening percep- 
tion of the best in every man, woman and child with whom I come in contact. 
Help me to live each day bravely, simply, justly—and at night give me the 
healing benediction of that sweet and dreamless sleep that follows a well-spent 


Amen.—By Elizabeth Burgess Hughes. 


Make me per- 








to float an egg. This will take about 
one cup of salt to two quarts of wa- 
ter. You can boil the salt and water. 
or just dissolve it in hot water, 
though the former method is best. 
Now, Mary, as soon as Martha’s 
brine is cold you can put the pickles 
in, a few each day, as you get them. 
You can leave them in the brine from 
three days to two months, but two 
months is better. Before you pickle 
these cucumbers remember you will 
have to soak them in plenty of cold 
water over night.” 

“How much spice should F put with 
them?” 

“There’s an article by Mrs. McKim- 
mon that will soon be published in 
The Progressive Farmer. You watch 
for it and use that recipe. It will ap- 
pear before your cucumbers are 
ready.” 

“T like my cucumbers firm; how can 
I make them that way?” 

“Well, the Government will not al- 
low you to sell anything with much 
alum in it, but for home use you can 
put a small lump of alum when you 
cook them, in the amount of a level 
teaspoon of alum to a quart of vine- 
ear.” 

“T like mine green,” observed Dan. 

“To make any fresh or pickled veg- 
etable its brightest color you want to 
plunge it suddenly into boiling salt 

water, so when you make them, 
|-plunge them into the boiling spiced 
vinegar and the color will develop 
considerably. 

“Miss Margaret, I like mustard pick- 
les,” and “I like pickled onions,” said 
another; and “I like pepper hash,” 
' contributed a third. 

“We are not going to take any more 
time with pickles,” laughed Aunt 
Margaret. “Just remember’ this— 





and allowed it to stand one hour. To 
this I added one cup water, heated to 
boiling, and boiled five minutes. I then 
set it aside until next morning; added 
four cups water, heated to boiling, 
and boiled ten minutes. I then allow- 
ed it to cool, let drip through cheese- 
cloth,-and then through a bag, and 
poured into glasses while hot. I boil- 
ed the sugar in the fruit juice, added 
the pectin, boiled two minutes, and 
poured into the glass. You can make 
most delightful mint jelly in this way. 
If you have no green coloring for it, 
rub a little parsley or spinach through 
a sieve; if you have no fresh mint, 
add one drop oil or extract of pepper- 
mint.” 

“What 
Alice ?” 

“Td Jike quince or currant.” 

“You must be a little mountain girl,” 
laughed Aunt Margaret, “because we 
do not grow those things here.” 

“Well, we can get them in the mar- 
ket.” 

“Yes, and they are very good types 
of jellies that can be easily made. Boil 
up the fruit in just enough water to 
cover them. You will be very foolish, 
however, to use the fruit itself when 
the peeling and-pits would make as 
good jelly. Grapes are the only thing 
in which you want to use the whole 
fruit, and they want to be picked be- 
fore they turn color. Apples make 
better jelly when green, and plums 
too. Cook slowly till done. Mash 
if you do not expect to use the fruit, 
then strain through a double cheese- 
cloth bag over night. Measure, boil 
five minutes, add an equal amount of 
sugar that has been sitting in a pan 
in the oven. Boil from two to three 
minutes, skim and pour into glasses. 

(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 


do you want to make, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BAD BREATH IN CHILDREN 


Generally an Indication of More Ser- 
ious Trouble—Investigate the Cause 


and Then Find a Remedy 


HERE there is a very offensive 

breath, there is also decomposi- 
tion. The child’s offensive breath may 
come from several things. First, the 
child’s teeth may not be cleaned every 
day. You should see that the teeth 
are cleaned every morning and ev- 
ery night that there may be no food 


accumulated in the spaces between 
the teeth. 
I would also see that the child 


rinses his mouth out with lime water 
every morning and every night, par- 
ticularly the latter. Lime water is 
made by putting a piece of lime in a 
pint of water, letting it boil up well, 
stand over night and then pouring off 
in a bottle the clear liquid on top for 
use, 

The diseased conditions of the nose, 
throat, tonsils, lungs and stomach are 
among the causes for bad breath. 
Take the child to a doctor and have 
the tonsils made well and the ade- 
noids removed. The nasal membrane 
is often affected at the same time as 
the throat. Nervousness, fear of be- 
ing struck or reproved and irregular 
meals will also render the breath 
malodorous. 

It may be that the child is allowed 
to eat indigestible food such as hard 
fried eggs, cabbage, hot biscuits and 
other things that the young stomach 
muscles are not strong enough to 
manage. Of all the causes of bad 
breath, constipation is perhaps the 
worst. See that the child has a good 
passage every morning within an 
hour after breakfast. This should not 
be induced by medicine, except in ex- 
treme circumstances. Dependence on 
sleeping in the fresh air, fresh water 
the first thing in the morning and lax- 
ative food should be resorted to. If 
any medicine must be taken, I should 
still keep up the water the first thing 
in the morning and then try the fig 
paste recipe which has been given in 


The Progressive Farmer _ several 
times. For imemdiate use an anti- 


septic spray for the nose and mouth 
washes should be resorted to, to puri- 
fy the breath. Soda mint tablets, 
charcoal tablets and orris-root and 
other things may be used to get re- 
lief, but should not be depended upon 
to cover the bad odors of the breath. 





Ask for Any Recipe You Wish 


HE Progressive Farmer hopes to 

get out a cook book before very 
long. There are cook books and cook 
books, but very few that tell us how 
to make hominy, peanut butter, spoon 
bread, sauerkraut and such things as 
soap or floor stains. 

This is to be a cook book distinctly 
for the country woman, and in it will 
be recipes calling for ingredients that 
are likely to be on the farm. 

Now, this is to be your share in the 
cook book—think of some recipe you 
want—it may be how to can cowpeas 
or make mint sauce for your spring 
lamb. Then today write me a card 
telling me what recipe you wish, and 
it will be placed in the cook book. Do 
not wait until the book comes out, 
and then say, “Oh, I wish this book 
told me how to candy orange peel or 
make oatmeal cookies!” Take the 
trouble to write, and you will find 
what you want in the book. 

Remember this item is for you who 
are reading it this minute and not for 
your neighbor, or somebody in the 
next state. 





Now is the season when they ap- 
point clean-up days in the city, in the 


town and in the community. Have a 
clean-up day all your own. Dig up 
that patch of rank, soggy weeds; 
clean out that chicken-house; see 


that clean straw is in the stable; put 
lime everywhere. Destroy the breed- 
ing places of vermin and above all, 
screen the house. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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Juniors 





Good Summer Styles for the 








7759—Boys’ Russian Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 


oN 


two styles of collars and long or short sleeves. 


%780—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
linen can be used to make this suit. 


%7859—Children’s Apron Dress and Bonnet—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
Any of the pretty striped materials can be used 


6 years, 

for this dress. 
Price of each pattern, 
Address, 


10 cents, 
Pattern Department, 


4 and 6 years. 
suit has a separate collar and bloomer trousers, 
7ii—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


The 
The Blouse has 


Serge, cheviot, or 








The Girl Who Must Earn Her Own 
Living: Sewing 
EWING is one of the occupations 
which may be made a real art or 
true drudgery. A love of sewing 
seems to be born in one, and few 
there are who cultivate a regard for 
it. 

The Requirements—Like any other 
occupation on earth, health and 
strength are of prime necessity. How 
can one grow enthusiastic over color 
combinations if she feels half sick, or 
how can she make a woman of 200 
pounds enthusiastic over her figure if 
she herself has not the vim to make 
her interest contagious. 

Sewing, as I mean it, means making 
garments. We will suppose she de- 
votes herself to what is called plain 
sewing, that is the making of under- 
clothes, infants’ wear, and such sim- 
ple dresses as nurses’ uniforms. She 
will require application, good eyes, a 
regard of detail, and a certain amount 
of ability in following patterns and 


measurements. The woman who 
chooses dress-making may get on 
passably weil with fairly crude 


knowledge, but can climb the heights 
in this profession as in any other. In 
fact, there are dressmakers who are 
known the world over for the artis- 
tic creations they produce. 


The Less Attractive Features.—The 
drawbacks of sewing as a profession 
are that it is essentially an indoor 
occupation, and therefore one who is 
impatient of restraint or whose eye- 
sight is poor should not attempt sew- 
ing. If she is to rise in her profession 
she requires initiative and a sense of 
the artistic, and without these her 
life will be as commonplace as the 
dresses she makes. There is a cer- 
tain amount of ability required, to 
impress people with the fact that she 
knows what she is talking about, as 
even the most humble dressmaker in 
the most isolated neighborhood must 
have a knowledge of what is suitable 
for age, size, fashion, fabric, etc. 

The Advantages of Sewing as a 
Profession.—A dressmaker deals with 
the most beautiful colors and mate- 
rials; her sense of the artistic is sat- 
isfied in the blending of shades and 
tones, the creating of marvelous rain- 
bow effects and impressions of au- 
tumn coloring from a little cloth 
here, a little lace there, a yard or two 
of silk, and an inch or two of bead- 
ing. 

Suppose she goes from house to 
house sewing, she constantly makes 
new friends, sees new faces, and if 
she be cheery, friendly and sociable, 
she is beloved by many people. More- 
over, she is somewhat of a mission- 
ary in her ability to carry sunshine 
into lives. If it were only that she 
could take a timid little woman and 
turn her out a well dressed figure, her 
mission would be worth while. Any 
woman who has ever gone to a party 
unsuitably dressed for the occasion 
will appreciate a dressmaker. It is 


t 


all right to talk about rising above 
conditions, but never yet have I seen 
an unwashed, unshaven, unbrushed 
farmer go to ask a banker for a loan 
that he did not take the apologetic 
attitude of inferiority; neither did I 
ever see a woman with a gown made 
in the fashion of ten years ago, walk 
up with a jaunty air and hold her 
head high as though she had on even 
the plainest, simplest dress in the 
fashion of today. 


Suppose the woman who sews has 
an establishment of her own: her 
customers may grow so many that 
she requires a large force of girls to 
do the actual sewing, even though 
hers will be the designing of cos- 
tumes, the talking with customers, 
the handling of beautiful fabrics. It 
is hard work, to be sure, all-absorb- 
ing to mind and body. Her compen- 
sation lies, not alone in the money 
she receives, but in the satisfaction 
that comes from making the cus- 
tomer happier and more beautiful, 
and the satisfaction to her own sense 
of the artistic from work well done. 
Another advantage in sewing as an 
occupation is that she is likely to 
have work todo the year around. 
Then she requires very little training 
as compared to that which she would 
require for teaching, for nursing, or 
even for stenography. She is paid 
for her services while learning her 
trade, even though that may be small. 
She has as much variety in her work 
as one could have in any one occupa- 
tion, and she is more or less her own 
mistress, as she would not be if she 
were a clerk. 


As to the financial side of dress- 
making as a profession, she may re- 
ceive only a dollar a day, or she may 
grow immensely wealthy. Others 
there are who glory in the having of 
hundreds of dresses in: process of 
construction and many girls to do the 
work, who take joy in each particu- 
lar gown produced, as the artist loves 
each canvas. The former earns a fair 
living, commensurate with the energy 
and mentality she puts into it; the 
latter owns houses and lots, her com- 
pensation being in proportion to her 
ability to incorporate art in fabric 
and design. After all, all forms of 
sewing are very much like everything 
in life: we get out of it pretty much 
what we put into it—is it not so? 





Quarterly Fashion Book 


HE Progressive Farmer publishes 
quarterly a “Book of Fashions,” 
illustrating about 400 of the newest 
styles for women, misses and chil- 
dren—many more than it is possible 
to publish in the paper. The illustrat- 
ed lessons in dressmaking should also 
be of great help to the home dress- 
maker. The price of the “Book of 
Fashions” is 10 cents per copy, or 40 
cents for one year. Orders may be 
sent to our Pattern Department. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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OU do not have to “become accustomed” 


to Ivory Soap for the toilet and bath, as to 
use it once is to like it always. 


Ivory Soap contains nothing that is not agreeable 
to everybody. It contains no inferior materials 
to give a strong odor. It contains no free alkali 
to make the skin smart. It contains no free oil 
to make rinsing difficult. It contains no perfume 
which one person may like and another dislike. 


In short, Ivory simply is the highest grade of 
soap, mild, pure, white, naturally pleasing. You 
will like it. 





IVORY SOAP 
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Full weight, highest quality; Fireproof, weatherproof, dur- 
formed in standard patterns. able—and reasonable in cost. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets 


give unexcelled service and satisfaction. These sheets insure greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, an 
are absolutely unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, and all forms of exp 
sheet metal work. ok for the Rerswne ded below regular fhe trade-mark—it indicates that co per 
steel is used. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Accept no substitute. Every farmer and owner of buil 
should have our “‘Better nildings’” booklet containing valuable roofing information. Sent free upon requests 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EVERY FARM HOME SHOULD HAVE 
A COPY OF 


*“‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ + 


‘i By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of codperation. True stories 
of actual experiences of farmers’ codperative societies in our own West, South 
and East, and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to organize, 
rules and regulations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as 
interesting and readable as a novel. 


READ WHAT AGRICULTURAL LEADERS IN 
ABOUT THE BOO 


Dean W. A. Henry, Wisconsin: “It’s surely going to inoculate our farmer 
people of America with the microbe of codperation ’’. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: “I am glad that you have brought together 
actual experiences that will show what has been done and also what may be done.” 

Charles S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union: ‘Every one of the 
twenty-seven chapters of the book is richly worth study and the book is a monu- 
ment to the author's ability, industry, and patriotism.” 

W. D. Hoard, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A great book!” 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural College:—‘“It 
geems to be filled to the brim with practical and suggestive matter.” 

Dr. T. N. Carver, Harvard University:—‘‘I am delighted with it. The con- 
crete way in which you have described the actual results of codperation amounts 
to a demonstration. .I wish it were possible to get it into the hands of everyone 
of the six and a half million farmers in the United States,”’ 

Prof. W. K. Tate, George Peabody College for Teachers:—‘‘In my opinion this 
is the most helpful book on this subject which has ever been written for Ameri- 
can farmers, and bears on every page the marks of first-hand investigation.” 

E. C. Branson, University of North Carolina:—‘‘The thing to do now is to get 
it into the hands of the wide-awake farmers, business people, bankers and _ legis- 
lators. It is almost the only book that shows up a competent knowledge of 
Southern economic problems.” 

George W. Russell, Editor Irish Homestead, Dublin: ‘Mr. Poe is of farming 
stock himself, spent his boyhood on a farm and helped to work it, and has the 
great advantage that he has been in the business of agriculture. That life on the 
farm has made him look at the practical side of agricultural codperation, and 
though there are many farming books well written and full of valuable informa- 
tion, we really do not know of any work more praetical than this.” 

A Cabinet Member writes: “The other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
Plunkett about coéperation enterprises in this country, and he told me that ‘How 
Farmers Codperate’ is the best thing yet published on the subject.” 

Printed from large clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 
6x7 inches, 256 pages. 

Price $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50. Address all orders to 
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60 Days’ :222 


Here is the biggest buggy proposition 
ever put out. Bohon Buggies, made herein South 
by a Southern manufacturer, offer you more than 
you expect in a buggy,at a lower price, backed by a 

stronger guarantee and with a 60 davs’ 


Write me today. Big book 
shows everything you want , 
—covers every kind of har- ,/ 
ness. If interested in my 
Money-Saving Merchan- 
dise and Farm Equip- 
ment catalog, ask for 

it. Quick shipments— 

low freight —froma 

Soi . aaa 

turer. Write me per» 

6onally today. 

0.1.Bohon,Pres. - 


E D. T. 
BOHON Co. 


10 =n | 
Ky. wee 








European Success With 
Nitrate 


European farmers use 600 
pounds to the acre of a fertilizer 
containing 444 per cent of available 
Nitrogen. 

American farmers, on the avere 
age, use 200 pounds to the acre of 
a fertilizer containing 2 per cent of 
mostly unavailable Nitrogen. 

The average European yield of 
Wheat, Oats, Potatoes,and Cotton in 
Egypt, is double the American 
yield. 

The difference is due to amount 
Of available Nitrogen applied per 
acre. 


Write for My Free Book, 
**What Nitrate Has Done” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
No Branch Offices 25 Madison Ave., New Yors 





new \. 
at factory 
SEND NO MONE’ 
and Sundries at prices so low they will 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver you ex- 
EE cikoutacenterpens toy. 
at without a cent expense 
you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
handsome catalog. Itcontains “combination offers” for 
tting your ol 
pa : bb’ information. a a! ~ 
OW FACT direct one else 
LOW SADTORY PRICES oan offer euch values and 
You eanno' ord to buya . tires or sun- 
terms. ra 


MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. w-107 “TLL. 
DAISY FLY KILLER pissed enyrbere-at; 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 












mamental, co it, 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guarant 5 
Bold by dealers, or 
ee 6 sent by express pre- 
SIS paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. #.'% 


SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


Weare going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. rite for particulars. 
STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather bedsand 
illows. Send for our F big, new catalog. 
peciallow prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 

American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21,Nashvilie, Tenn. 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 








By 
| ELEANOR H. PORTER 














Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 














SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, onthe death of her father, comes 


| to make her home with her maternal aunt, 





Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to ‘‘duty.”’ 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘‘the 
game.’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lyanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in, 





CHAPTER XIII—(Continued) 


OLLYANNA caught her breath. In 

spite of her feeling of haste, she 
paused a moment and looked fearful- 
ly through the vestibule to the wide, 
sombre hall beyond, her thoughts in 
a whirl. This was John Pendleton’s 
house; the house of mystery; the 
house into which no one but its mas- 
ter entered; the house which shelter- 
ed, somewhere—a skeleton. Yet she, 
Pollyanna, was expected to enter 
alone these fearsome rooms, and tele- 
phone the doctor that the master of 
the house lay now— 

With a little cry Pollyanna, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, fair- 
ly ran through the hall to the door at 
the end and opened it. 

The room was large and sombre 
with dark woods and hangings like 
the hall; but through the west win- 
dow the sun threw a long shaft of 
gold across the floor, gleamed dully 
on the tarnished brass andirons in 
the fireplace, and touched the nickel 
of the telephone on the great desk in 
the middle of the room. It was to- 
ward this desk that Pollyanna hur- 
riedly tiptoed. 

The telephone card was not on its 


hook; it was on the floor. But Polly- 
anna ran her shaking finger down 


through the C’s to “Chilton.” In due 
time she had Dr. Chilton himself at 
the other end of the wires, and was 
tremblingly delivering her message 
and answering the doctor’s terse, 
pertinent questions. This done, she 
hung up the receiver and drew a long 
breath of relief. 

Only a brief glance did Pollyanna 
give about her; then, with a confused 
vision in her eyes of crimson draper- 
ies, book-lined walls, a littered floor, 
an untidy desk, innumerable closed 
doors (any one of which might con- 
ceal a skeleton), and everywhere dust, 
dust, dust, she fled back through the 
hali to the great carved door, still 
half open as she had left it. 

In what seemed, even to the injur- 
ed man, an incredibly short time, Pol- 
lyanna was back in the woods at the 
man’s side. 

“Well, what is the trouble? Couldn’t 





you get in?” he demanded. 

Pollyanna opened wide her eyes. 

“Why, of course I could! I’m here,” 
she answered. “As if I’d be here if I 
hadn’t got in! And the doctor will be 
right up as soon as possible with the 
men and things. He said he knew 
just where you were, so I didn’t stay 
to show him. I wanted to be with 
you.” 

“Did you?” smiled the man, grimly. 
“Well, I can’t say I admire your taste. 
I should think you might find pleas- 
anter companions.” 

“Do you mean—because you’re so 
—cross ?” 

“Thanks for your frankness. 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 

“But you’re only cross outside—you 
aren’t cross inside a bit!” 

“Indeed! How do you know that?” 
asked the man, trying to change the 
position of his head without moving 
the rest of his body. 

“Oh, lots of ways; there—like 


Yes ” 





|that—the way you act with the dog,” 
she added, pointing to the long, slen- 
| der hand that rested on the dog’s 


sleek head near him. “It’s funny how 
dogs and cats know the insides of 
folks better than other folks do, isn’t 
it? Say, I’m going to hold your head,” 
she finished abruptly. 

The man winced several times and 
groanedonce softly while the change 
was being made; but in the end he 
found Pollyanna’s lap a very welcome 
substitute for the rocky hollow in 
which his head had lain before. 

“Well, that is—better,”’ he murmur- 
ed faintly. 

He did not speak again for some 
time. Pollyanna, watching his face, 
wondered if he were asleep. She did 
not think he was. He looked as if 
his lips were tight shut to keep back 
moans of pain. Pollyanna herself al- 
nost cried aloud as she looked at his 
great strong body lying there so help- 
less. One hand, with fingers tightly 
clenched, lay outflung, motionless. 
The other limply open, lay on the 
dog’s head. The dog; his wistful, 
eager eyes on his master’s face, was 
motionless, too. 

Minute by minute the time passed. 
The sun dropped lower in the west 
and the shadows grew deeper under 
the trees. Pollyanna sat so still she 
hardly seemed to breathe. A_ bird 
alighted fearlessly within reach of 
her hand, and a squirrel whisked his 
bushy tail on a tree-branch almost 
under her nose—yet with his bright 
little eyes all the while on the mo- 
tionless dog. 

At last the dog pricked up his ears 
and whined softly; then he gave a 
short, sharp bark. The next moment 
Pollyanna heard voices, and very soon 
their owners appeared—three men 
carrying a_ stretcher and various 
other articles. 

The tallest of the party—a smooth- 
shaven, kind-eyed man whom Polly- 
anna knew by sight as “Dr. Chilton”’— 
advanced cheerily. 


“Well, my little lady, playing 
nurse?” 
“Oh, no, sir,” smiled Pollyanna, 


“lve only held his head—I haven’t 
given him a mite of medicine. But 
I’m glad I was here.” 

“So am IJ,” nodded the doctor, as he 
turned his absorbed attention to the 
injured man. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Just a Matter of Jelly 


OLLYANNA was a little late for 

supper on the night of the acci- 
dent to John Pendleton; but, as it 
happened, she escaped without re- 
proof. 

Nancy met her at the door. 

“Well, if I ain’t glad ter be settin’ 
my two eyes on you,” she sighed in 
obvious relief. “It’s half-past six!” 

“I know it,” admitted Pollyanna 
anxiously; “but I’m not to blame— 
truly I’m not. And I don’t think even 
Aunt Polly will say I am, either.” 

“She won’t have the chance,” re- 
torted Nancy, with huge satisfac- 
tion. “She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” gasped Pollyanna. “You 
don’t mean that I’ve driven her 
away?” Through Pollyanna’s mind 
at the moment trooped remorseful 
memories of the morning with its un- 
wanted boy, cat, and dog, and its un- 
welcome “glad” and forbidden “fa- 
ther” that would spring to her for- 
getful little tongue. “Oh, I didn’t 
drive her away?” 

“Not much you did,” scoffed Nancy. 
“Her cousin. died suddenly down to 
Boston, and she had ter go. She had 
one o’ them yeller telegram letters 
after you went away this afternoon, 
and she won’t be back for three days. 
Now I guess we’re glad all right. 
We'll be keepin’ house tergether, jest 
you and me, all that time. We will, 
we will!” 
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Pollyanna looked shocked. 

“Glad! Oh, Nancy, when 
funeral?” 

“Oh, but ’twa’n’t the funeral I was 
glad for, Miss Pollyanna. It was—” 
Nancy stopped abruptly. A shrewd 
twinkle came into her eyes. “Why, 
Miss Pollyanna, as if it wa’n’t yerself 
that was teachin’ me ter play the 
game,” she reproached her gravely. 

Pollyanna puckered her forehead 
into a troubled frown. 

“I can’t help it, Nancy,” she argued 
with a shake of her head, “It must 
be that there are some things that 
*tisn’t right to play the game on— 
and I’m sure funerals is one of them. 
There’s nothing in a funeral to be 
glad about.” 

Nancy chuckled. 

“We can be glad ’tain’t our’n,” she 
observed demurely. But Pollyanna 
did not hear. She had begun to tell 
of the accident; and in a moment 
Nancy, open-mouthed, was listening. 

At the appointed place the next 
afternoon, Pollyanna met Jimmy 
Bean according to agreement. As 
was to be expected, of course, Jimmy 
showed keen disappointment that the 
Ladies’ Aid preferred a little Indian 
boy to himself. 

“Well, maybe ‘tis natural,” he 
sighed. “Of course things you don’t 
know about are always nicer’n things 
you do, same as the pertater on 
*tother side of the plate is always the 
biggest. ° But I wish I looked that way 
ter somebody ’way off. Wouldn’t it 
be jest great now, if only somebody 
over in India wanted me?” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“Why, of course! That’s the very 
thing, Jimmy! Ill write to my La- 
dies’ Aiders about you. They aren’t 
over in India; they’re only out West 
—but that’s awful far away, just the 
same. I reckon you'd think so if 
you’d come all the way here as I 
did !” 

Jimmy’s face brightened. 

“Do you think they would—truly— 
take me?” he asked. 

“Of course they would! Don’t they 
take little boys in India to bring up? 
Well, they can just play you are the 
little India boy this time. I reckon 
youre far enough away to make a 
report, all right. You wait. Ill write 
‘em. I'll write Mrs. White. No, Ill 
write Mrs. Jones. Mrs. White has 
got the most money, but Mrs. Jones 
gives the most—which is kind of fun- 
ny, isn’t it?—when you think of it. 
But I reckon some of the Aiders will 
take you.” 

“All right—but don’t furgit ter say 
T’ll work fur my board an’ keep,” put 
in Jimmy. “I ain’t no beggar, an’ biz- 
’ness is biz’ness, even with Ladies’ 
Aiders, I’m thinkin’.”” He hesitated, 
then added: “An’ I s’pose I better 
stay where I be fur a spell yet—till 
you hear.” 

“Of course,” nodded Pollyanna em- 
phatically. “Then I’ll know just where 
to find you. And they’ll take you— 
I’m sure you’re far enough away for 
that. Didn’t Aunt Polly take— Say?!” 
she broke off, suddenly, “do you sup- 
pose I was Aunt Polly’s little girl 
from India?” 

“Well, if you ain’t the queerest kid,” 
grinned Jimmy, as he turned away. 

It was about a week after the acci- 
dent in Pendleton Woods that Polly- 
anna said to her aunt one morning: 

“Aunt Polly, please would you mind 
very much if I took Mrs. Snow’s 
calf’s-foot jelly this week tosome one 
else?” I’m sure Mrs. Snow wouldn’t 
—this once.” 

“Dear me, Pollyanna, what are you 
up to now?” sighed her aunt. “You 
are the most extraordinary child!” 

Pollyanna frowned a little anx- 
iously. 

“Aunt Polly, please, what is extra- 
ordinary? If you are extraordinary 
you can’t be ordinary, can you?” 

“You certainly cannot.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then. I’m glad 
T’m extraordinary,” sighed Pollyanna, 
her face clearing. “You see, Mrs. 
White used to say Mrs. Rawson was 
a very ordinary woman—and she dis- 
liked Mrs. Rawson something awful. 


(Continued on page 22, this issue) 
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1 Factory Blemished Tires 





of which Manufacturers of Standard-Make 

| Tires give us choice. Excepting slight dif- 
ferences in finish they are absolutely equal 
to Firsts in material, workmanship—and 
We guarantee each tire for 3,000 


Send no money=Simply state what size and 
style of tire you want. We’llsend C.0.D. 
on approval. Inspect thoroughly—Compare 
closely. If not satisfied—return at our ex- 
yi aes 

Remember: — You’re taking no chances! 
Then. look at these prices—Tires and tubes 
guaranteed. 


Guaranteed 
Tubes 
$1. 20" 
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Plain 
$5.80 
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Start saving Tire Money Today— 
State whether Plain, Non - Skid, 
Clincher, Q. D. or S. S., and mail 
your order NOW! 

References: Fairmount Saving Trust Co. 
and Southwark National Bank, Philadelphia, 


Two per cent Special discount for cash 
with order. 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO., 
244 No. Broad Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS:— 
We have a Special Proposition for yeu. 
Write us for particulars. 


WILL IT BURN 


Sparks set fire to wooden shingle 
roofs. But fire can’t burn Special ~ 
Steel Roofing, because steel can’t 
burn. Special Steel Roofing is made 
from brand new genuine steel. It 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. 
Looks better. Big widesheets. Easy 
to nail on. Sold direct to you. 
Guaranteed. 


Special Steel Roofing 


Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 





Price $2.98 


Now is the time to buy Special 
Steel Roofing, before the price goes 


up. Send today for big free samples 
to test. You save 50 to 75 cents a square 
by writing now—TODAY~—for Special 30 Day 
bargain offer number P. Address 
SAVANNAH FENCE AND ROOFING CO, 
Dept. P _— Savannah, Ga. 











Sweet Potato Plants 


Nancy Halls $1.60 per 1000. 
Nice lot on hand. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Greensboro, N. C. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 














Dec. 16," means that Mr. Doe is paid 
up to December 31, 1916, ete. After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires 
_J 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your .advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” 


| arate from chickens. 


Turkeys Need Care; Here Are 


Methods 
ACK of vitality and hardiness in 
the stock is one of the greatest 


| difficulties in sucessfully handling tur- 
3ronze turkeys are the largest | 


keys. 
and hardiest of all domestic varieties. 

Here are some pointers for turkey 
raisers as given by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station: 

1. Lice cause great loss in turkeys. 
Kill them on the hens and young tur- 
keys with insect powder, applying 
once a week when cooped up. 

2. Turkeys do best when kept sep- 
If the two are 


| kept together the turkeys are likely 





| chloride 
| used moderately. 


| with bone meal sprinkled on. 
charcoal in 
allow 





to take chicken diseases. 

3. The growth of turkeys is rapid. 
Give plenty of nutritious and easily 
digested food. For the first five days 
feed four parts of bread crumbs and 
one part of boiled eggs. Feed one 
meal a day of rolled oats and give all 
the sour milk they will drink. Change 
gradually and in three weeks feed six 
parts of wheat and two parts of corn, 
with rolled oats once a day. From 
the time the birds are ten weeks old 
until maturity, give: Wheat, 10 parts; 
whole oats, 2 parts—increasing to 10 
parts in two weeks; cracked corn, 10 
parts. 

4. Access to fine gravel, crushed 
shells and broken charcoal is neces- 
sary. 

5. Give plenty of green feed. It 
prevents digestive troubles. 

6. Black or red pepper and ginger 
in food or drinking water aids in ov- 
ercoming chills and prevents bowel 


trouble, especially on cold, damp days. | 


Plenty of grit and oyster shells, to- 
gether with well-selected, wholesome 
food, eliminates this necessity in most 
cases. 


7. If young turkeys get wet, take 








them to a warm room until thorough- | 


ly warm and dry. - 
8. The 
Always give free range in dry weath- 
er if possible. 
9. Dampness, lice and filth 
deadly foes to young turkeys. 


are 





Chicken Cholera 


HE symptoms of cholera are pale | 


face and comb, discharges deep 
yellow to mottled green and yellow, 
very frequent, becoming grass green. 
Convulsions precede death generally. 

There is little medicinal treatment 
of value. Any birds already suffering 
from it had better be killed and burn- 
ed. Do not let blood fall on ground. 
Better strangle them. Quarantine all 
ailing birds. Give them creolin in 
water, enough to make it milky; or 
25 to 30 drops spirits of camphor on 
sugar, dissolved in 1 pint water. Give 
as only drink. Use creolin or zeno- 
leum in water as spray, all over 
grounds and buildings. Clean out and 
burn all loose litter. Burn all dead 
birds. Give the well birds plenty 
charcoal in mash and in feed boxes. 
Bi-chloride of mercury, 1-1000 grain 
strength, 12 tablets to quart of water 
for drink. You might give ailing 
birds 1 tablet each 4 hours. 

Scalded skim milk is 
mashes and middlings 
flour instead of bran in 

For little chicks, 


mix 
dog 


good to 
or red 
mash. 

give scalded milk 
with nutmeg grated in, about four 
times a day. Cold boiled rice is good, 
fairly dry, slightly salted. The bi- 
of mercury drink can be 


The 


Teen 


chicks 
feed, 


have 
potato 


should 
raw 


plenty 
especially, 
Give 
all their mashes. Don’t 
chicks to crowd in brooders. 


F.J.R. 





Vheat, the teacher, was hearing the 
which dealt with the career 
rge Washing Turning to one of 
> sc -holars she 


what 





was 


‘Jame Ss, 


Washington’s 
sacn ss‘ 


farewell 
The new boy arose 
promised well for 
“Heaven, 


with a promptitude that 
his answer, 


ma’am,” he said,—Life, 


more exercise the better. 
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“Tite i is for you, girls! 


It’s the most wonderful separator I ever saw. 
it from Johnson’s Hardware Store where they were demon- 


I just brought 


strating it. You can’t guess what it will do.” 

“I think I know, father. You told me last week about 
the loss of cream in our old separator when I turned it too 
slow. You stood back there and timed me and pretty near 
scolded me when you found I was turning 37 revclutions 
instead of 50.—It’s a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


“Mary is a smart girl, mother—she guessed it. You re- 
member what we read about the SHARPLES and we agreed 
that it must be a wonderful separator. Well— itis! We all 
helped to test it and it skimmed to a trace when turned as slow 
as 36 and equally clean when turned as fast as 55 turns. It 
simply skimmed faster when we turned it faster. And the 
cream remained at 35% thruout the varying speeds.” - 

“Why, father — then we will know exactly what the cream 
check will be each week, wont we?” 

“Indeed we will, mother. — Now watch. 
covers and unscrew the bowl—just like that. 
straight tube witha 
all there is to it.” 


“Goody — I see where I'll get thru washing up in a jiffy.” 
“Yes, Mary, and note how easy it oils. Just pour a little 

oil in the top once a month — here.” 
“The most inviting thing to me is the low supply can, 
because there is no lifting at all, simply pouring the milk in.” 


“Yes girls, it has any other separator I ever tried, beat a 
mile. It actually seems to do its own thinking. But then—it’s 
made by the oldest and largest Separator Works in America, the 


Sharpies Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 
Ask for Catalog “‘Velvet’’ for Dairymen, 
Branches: Chicago Portland Toronto 
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I'll lift up the 
It’s a plain 
small ring like a napkin ring in it — that’s 


San Francisco 








The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 








Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 






io guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 

) fly 'SHEPARDS et ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
Be ° UARD x % VETERINAS ticks, etc. Invaluable forthe treatment of sore backs, 
2 at gails. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 

- UN I Mi = anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 





Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., ieee N. C. 


. e& 72) 
SHIPPED QUICK =z 
FROM RICHMOND 
LITTLE FREIGHT 


Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. Acstrictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 

sold direct by “‘South’s Mail Order House” at %4 to % less than usual |. 
‘ prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
N Tho guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
he Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Vas 
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We have seven thousand Express 
Agents in the South, located at seven 
thousand different cities and towns, all of them 
anxious to help you find a market for your butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit, fish, vegetables and other farm 
produce.—Let us list your name in our Market Bul- 
letins—Ask your Express Agent about it—Low rates 
on food products.—Quick shipments.—Prompt delivery. 


Southern Express Company 


““Serve the Public’’ t 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide - 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit anyjii Wy 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write yy JA \ 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. x | 
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* Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














NEIGHBORHOOD LEADERSHIP 


That Is Our Supreme Need—Patriot- 
ism Like Charity Should Begin at 
Home 





HAT is needed more than any- 

thing else in most rural com- 
munities is earnest, faithful and self- 
sacrificing leadership. 

I went 
community some 
time ago where 
the ‘codperative 
spirit had devel- 
oped until it was 
an easy matter for 
the neighbors to 
get together with 
their wagons and 
teams, saws. and 
hammers, and add 
$2,000 worth of assets to the school 
property in the district. And the 
leading spirit in this codperative ac- 
tivity, the man who had done more 
than any other three men in the dis- 


into a 





MR. GREEN 


town, to serve God abroad than 
to fight the devil at home, to de- 
mand that foreigners honor our 
flag than to honor it ourselves, 
to be an American than be a good 
neighbor. The nation never lacks 
for heroes, while communities die 
for want of good citizens.” 


Thousands of rural communities in 
North Carolina are dying for want of 
coéperative leadership and this is the 
field of activity where we must exert 
our best efforts, if we are to make 
some enduring history for the Farm- 
ers’ Union. 





Get Good Men for School Com- 
mitteemen 


HE first Monday in July is the 

time fixed by law in North Caro- 
lina for the election of at least one 
member of the district school com- 
mittee. The requirements in the 
statute are that the appointee must 
be able to read and to write, that he 








it in the future: 


dues, etc. 
3. New or unfinished business. 


of farm machinery ? 


or meat? 
9. Any suggestions 





ALL LOCALS SHOULD USE THE NEW “ORDER OF 
BUSINESS”’ 


T APPEARS that a number of local Unions in North Carolina are 
still using the old “Order of Business.” Please observe that this has 
been superseded by the following form and have your president use 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


1. Roll call and reading of minutes. 
2. Applications for membership, balloting and initiation, payment of 


4. Discussion of subject previously selected for this meeting. 
5. What goods, supplies, or fertilizers are members in the market 


6. Listing farm products for codperative sale by members. 
7. Are any two or more members in the market for joint purchase 


8. Are any members in the market for codperative purchase of pure- 
bred sires, for coSperative marketing of hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs 


for helping neighborhood progress, 
roads, social life, etc., or for aiding anyone sick or in distress? 

10. Is any legislation needed for farmers’ help from county com- 
missioners, Legislature, or Congress that we should ask for? 

11. Selection of subject for discussion two meetings hence, and an- 
nouncement of subject already selected for next meeting. 


schocis, 








trict had done, expressed regret to 
me that “we are not doing anything 
much for community uplift,” and he 
told about some things that could be 
done, “if we could get a move on our 
folks in this coOperative work.” 

That kind of leadership is, indeed, 
an inspiration to any community, and 


it puts new determination and inspir- 


ation in me to come in personal con- 
tact with that sort of live-wire neigh- 
borhood leader. 
Ce ae 

After all, the greatest and most im- 
portant task for the officers of the 
Farmers’ Union, from National Presi- 
dent down to the Locals, is to develop 
neighborhood leadership. The larger 
political problems that affect us indi- 
rectly in a general way are impor- 
tant, but they are insignificant when 
compared with what some _ folks 
would call the little everyday prob- 
lems, down in the neighborhoods, 
that affect us directly. When a fel- 
low swells into such a “big leader” 
and launches out into such “big prob- 
lems” that he lets. his own Local Un- 
ion dwindle and die for lack of effi- 
cient leadership, he is shooting over 
the moon and wasting his ammuni- 
tion. 

+ ok ® 

Mr. Bruce Craven has told about 
our patriotism being “too big and 
glorious” better than I can tell it. 
Here is the way he expresses it: 


“The trouble with our patriot- 
ism is not that there is too little 
of it but that it is too big and 
glorious. It is easier to die for 
our country than to live for our 


must be a friend to popular educa- 
tion, etc. These requirements are well 
worth while and no man should be 
appointed unless he meets them, but 
other things equally as essential are: 

He should be not only a friend 
of education, but in addition to this 
qualification he should also be in 
favor of professional improvement 
among the teachers of his county. He 
should not be content to employ per- 
haps year after year teachers who 
have shown no desire for profes- 
sional improvement. A teacher who 
is content to do no more than the 
school law actually requires, who 
seeks no further improvement than 
that given to him by the biennial 
teachers’ county institute, who takes 
no educational journal, who is not an 
active member of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and of the state teachers’ 
reading circle, who does not attend 
any of the meetings called by the 
county superintendent of schools 
without compulsion—who, in a word 
does absolutely nothing which he is 
not compelled by jaw to do in order 
to draw his monthly stipend,—such a 
“teacher” does not deserve to be 
ranked as a member of the profes- 
sion, and should not be employed 
anywhere. If possible, committee- 
men should be chosen in all the 
schools who would recognize and re- 
ward the efforts of those teachers 
who are seeking to better themselves 
and thereby better‘the schools where 
they may teach. 

2. A school committeeman should 
be an upright man in every sense of 
the word. He should be a man not 
given to profanity, nor to drink, nor 
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to dishonesty in any manner what- 
ever. He should be truthful, and one 
who teaches not only by precept but 
by example as well. A man who has 
the entire confidence as well as the 
respect of his neighbors, and all who 
know him. Such a man will make 
good anywhere. GC. Ce Wis 





Three Examples of Codperation 


ITHIN the first month of my ser- 

vice as market agent for the 
Roanoke, Va., Chamber of Commerce 
J have come across several forms of 
coéperation, which are easily possi- 
ble in every community, even in those 
where there is no spirit of commun- 
ity cooperation. 

1. Between man and wife.—There 
are at least three instances of women 
who come along with the market wa- 
gon, usually accompanied by some 
helper, to do the marketing, while the 
husband remains at home to carry on 
the cultivation. Each of these farm 
women has a peculiar fitness for this 
special work and commands the re- 
spect and the confidence of the men 
who buy on the market—as much so 
as any woman serving as private sec- 
retary, milliner or saleslady. 

2. Between brothers—Four miles 
out are Gilbert Brothers, two young 
men of a push and determination 
rarely seen. Five years ago they took 
the breath of their neighbors by at- 
tempting to buy seven acres of land 
with a very small house on it for $3,000 
with only a small cash payment. A 
year or two they rented other land, 
but soon gave themselves wholly to 
their little farm. They now have one 
acre with overhead irrigation. Their 
water supply comes from a well they 
themselves dug and is pumped by a 
gasoline engine. To protect them- 
selves against a water famine they 
have dug a big cistern right by the 
well, which they keep full and from 
which they pump the water through 
the pipes with the same engine that 
pumps it from the well. They keep 
one horse of heavy weight and have 
an arrangement with a neighbor for 
the use of his horse in exchange for 
the use of their horse or labor at 
times. 

3. Between two neighbors.—“Ram- 
sey & Plunkett” is the style of the 
firm. The partnership dates back for 
20 years. They are just farmers, 
that’s all. But they have built up a 
big business on quality as their trade 
mark. One looks after the cultiva- 
tion, and the other does the market- 
ing. They have been pioneers in the 
trucking development of this section. 
They are both comfortably fixed and 
each bears testimony to the other’s 
help in making their farming both 
pleasing and profitable. Bg a oe 





A County School Report Pays 


NOTHER matter which will soon 
claim the attention of the county 
superintendents and the boards of 
education in the various counties of 
the state is the publication of an an- 
nual school report. For several years 
this has been done in a number of the 
counties, and where this has been 
kept up from year to year, it has 
done more than any other one thing 
to promote the cause of education in 
these counties. Let me suggest that 
a little money expended in this way 
will bring results that will surprise 
you if your county has not published 
an annual before, and if you do not 
object to having advertising in the 
report you could easily secure a suf- 
ficient amount from the merchants 
and business men of your town to 
meet all necessary expenses in the 
publication and mailing of the report. 
This report should contain a table 
showing each school district, togeth- 
er with the school census, the enroll- 
ment and the average daily attend- 
ance with the name of the teacher. 
This one publication has had more to 
do with the increased enrollment and 
attendance in the writer’s own coun- 
ty than any other one thing ever at- 
tempted here. Then there should be 
a comparative table showing the pro- 
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The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges inzthe South. 
of land. Value of plant over $1,300,000. Over 120 teachers, officers and assistants. 


1,554 Acres 
Enrollment, 950. 


Every county in South Carolina Represented. 13 Degree Courses. 4 Short Courses. 26 Departments of 
instruction. New and Modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. 





Courses of Study 


Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engin- 
eering. < 
t Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Agriculture. 

# Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Cotton Grading. 
~ Two-year Course in Textiles. 

One-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture. 

(Oct. 10th to June 8th.) 

- f 
Requirements of | 
Admission 

No student will be admitted to 
the Freshman Class who is not 
at least 16 years old at the time 
of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from 
the last school or college attend- 
ed is required. 

The college no longer main- 
tains a preparatory class. 

Details as to scholastic require- 
ments furnished on application. 





Religious Influences 


The College contributes to the 
salaries offour resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral work among the cadets in 
barracks. There is a flourishing 
Sunday School and Y. M.C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$75,000 Y. M. C. A. Building -was 
eompleted January 1916, 


Cost 


The cost for any of the twelve 
regular four year courses or the 
Two Year Textile course is $149.10 
per session. This amount covers 
uniforms, board, room, heat, light 
water, laundry and all fees ex- 
cept tuition. Tuition is $40.00 ad- 
ditional, to those who are able to 
pay. 

The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
cultural Course is $122.05. This 
amount covers the same items as 
are listed above. 


The cost of the Four-Weeks 
Summer Courses is $19.00. 





Scholarships and 


‘The College maintains 168 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
in the One Year Agricultural 
Course (Oct. 10th to June 8th). 
Each scholarship is worth $100 
and free tuition. Scholarship and 
entrance examinations are held at 
the county court houses at 9 A. 
M. July 14. Write for full infor- 
mation in regard to the scholar- 
ships open to your eounty next 
session, and the laws governing 
their award. # is worth your 
while to try for one of these schel- 
arships. 


Those who are not seeking to 
enter on scholarships are advised 
to stand examinations on July 
14, rather than wait until they 
come to College in the fall. 
Credit will be given for exami- 


nations passed at the county 
seat. 





NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, 


Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, President 
Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, etc. If you delay, you may be crowded out. 














gress made from year to year for 
something like the past decade. It is 
true this will entail considerable ex- 
tra work upon the superintendent, 
but nothing worth while was ever ac- 
complished without labor. 

C. C. WRIGHT. 





Keeping ‘Up Attendance in Local 
Meetings} 
ECURING good attendance at 


meetings of Local Unions depends 
upon the interest that is created in 
the meetings. If the program does 
not include any business transactions, 
it must include the social and educa- 
tional features. It is a well-known 
fact that a business program that 
offers some profitable business trans- 
actions will do more than any- 
thing else to secure attendance. But 
it isn’t practical to have an extensive 
business program at every meeting. 
Neither is it desirable, for there are 
other things in life that ought to in- 
terest us more than mere money get- 
ting or money saving. 

As a school for the discussion of 
the problems of farm life in general 
and as an agency for the creation of 
a better community spirit and social 
relationship, the Local Union ought 
to be worth as much as it is for com- 
mercial or business purposes, and the 
Local Unions that have fully realized 
this are the ones that have best at- 
tendance and the most interesting 
meetings. 2. & 





The Next State Convention of the 
Farmers’ Union 


LETTER has been received from 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander calling atten- 
tion to the fact that on June 30, when 
the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
meets in Raleigh, the time and place 











| Firebox is self cleaning. Write today for free book, tells all 


THE RANGE THAT SAVES MONEY 


The average food waste caused by poor cooking resulting 
from a badly constructed or worn-out stove or range is suffi- 
cient to pay for two new ranges yearly, without counting 
extra work for the wife. It is real economy to buy a new stove 
or range instead of hanging to the old one. 


RICHMOND ves 
RANGES 

eliminate food waste. Because of scientific construction they 

heat quickly and evenly. Proper combustion insures perfect 

baking and cooking. They are equipped with every labor- 

saving device and improvement to save time in the kitchen. 


about stoves and ranges and the RICHMOND LINE that is 
rapidly replacing other stoves and ranges on thefarm. Write 
and we’ll tell you the name of the dealer who has them. 


Richmond Stove Co., Richmond, Va.., Dept. PF. 





















2 An Easy Way to Make Money 


With an Enterprise Canner out under a shady tree this summer you can 

make from $10.00 to $15.00 day by puttin: fruits 

vegetables, and selling it to “ soalate maces Sect an om 

The ENTERPRISE Canner out to meet the de: . 
— out. With it yee book of jipstructions pope 2 
ow to put up every ki at ° complete 

of aumting hatis sealed to a Home ome om. _ = 


If t better food f 
write us today for the ENTERPRISE Biooke = = m00%? for vourel 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. COMPANY 
. Dept. D Nashville, Tennessee 
A Million Dollar Concern With 58 Years’ Experience 
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Virginia Cans 

Give Best Results 

Special Discounts for Early 
Delivery 


Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes. We ship any 
quantity desired. Write today 
for our New 1916 Price List. 


Virginia Can Co. 
Box 791 Buchanan, Va. 














of the next annual State Convention | 
will be selected. Towns and counties | 
wishing to have this convention meet | 
with them should send invitations to 
Chairman W. B. Gibson, Statesville, 
N. C.; and in order to receive proper 
attention this should be done at once. 


ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 








Our Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
66th ' P - We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
Tour Se ity to meet the special requirements of all 








5 mt Rd memes are 
esigned to be operated by pop size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H.P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 


fy Buyearlyand We what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 


save money. 





™ Write for Our Proposition Today 
_, Guaranteed and state if you intend to this 4 1 
for life of machine. will save you . _ — 


money 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not.accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 




















Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 
| MACHINERY | 
International Saw-rig — Cheap. James 


Crawford, Eure, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Budders Wanted—Reynolds Nursery Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Big Summer § Seller—Something 
new; Concentrated Soft Drinks. Just add 
water; delicious drinks in a jiffy—any time, 
anywhere. Big sellers for home, picnics, 
parties, socials, etc. Guaranteed under Pure 
Food Laws, Carry in pocket. Big profits; 
big income, Write for free outfit offer to- 
day. American Products Co., 4683 8rd St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted—A farm loan inspector and ap- 
praiser for inspection of farms in Alabama 
on which mortgages will be placed through 
large insurance company in the East. Want 
@ man who knows farms and who has had 
experience 




















et seatrncn nase 



































Eight Thousand Bushels Southern Bur 
Southern Shorthorne — Finely developea, | Cloves, im Burs; Tenbusnel lots, 75e, bushels 
tp So Bg sn ern Mer tt Same a other seed is wanted, write us, Kirby Seed 
“tethee , the . we , any, Gaffney, S. C. - 
sire trace back to Whitchall Sultan. Knapp | CO™Pany, Gaffney, _ : 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. COTTON 
DOGS Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 
. shel. Se i. » Che » N. C. 
Beagic Pape—Pair, $%,, W. K. Robbins, | O°LSUShel. Selwyn Serm Chee 
Anderson, S. C. PEAS 
Full-blooded female Shepherd pups, $2 Mixed Seed Peas, $1.25 per bushel. Hoke 
each. TT. S. Kincaid, Salisbury, N. C. Oil & Fertilizer Co., wens N,-<. 
~Full-blood Hound Pups—Sire and dam Sound Mixed Peas—$1.25 bushel. , Can fill 


good tree dogs. Geo. H. Ross, East Durham, 














North Carolina. 

Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From 
imported stock, five dollars each. W. E. 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 

Collie Pups—Sable-white, eight weeks— 
Purebred. Males, $5; females, $3. Darnallis 
Kennell, Williamston, S. C. 

Wanted—Well trained bird dog, also well 
trained coon dog. Must be cheap and on 
trial. T. D. McLister, Brighton, Tenn. 





At Stud—Registered 
stock. Collies, 
quest catalog. 
North Carolina, 

SHEEP AND GOATS 


High-class grade buck lambs, price $7 and 


dogs. Blue ribbon 
Airedales, Fox Terriers. Re- 
Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 











$8 dollars. P. J. MacMillan, Rt. 3, Hender- 
son, N.C. 
Can 


supply a few No Horn goats, 
months old, at $10 a trio, or $4 each. 
have the Horned goats at $7 trio, 
each, f.o.b. Hobgood, 8S. C., C. 
Horatio, S. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


3 to 4 
Also 
$2.50 

J. Jackson, 














Shetlands and Jennets — Cunningham, 
Brandy, Va. 

For Sale—One Percheron colt, one year 
old. Will sell cheap. W. J. Shuford, Hick- 
ory ny 

~ Shetland Ponies—Reduced in price. Kind, 
quiet ones, for children and ladies. Cash or 


time payments. 
North Carolina. 
For 


Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, 





Sale—Pair matched 5 year geldings, 


$350; 5-year mare and colt, $140; two 2- 
year colts, $225; 12-year horse $90. W. S. 
Mott, Dixondale, Va. 





GUINEA PIGS 





























orders to July 15th. Oscar High, Whiteville, 














North Carolina. 

Peas for Sale—Clay, $1.40; Black, $1.50. 
Samples at request. Poplar Mount Mer- 
j cantile Co., Ridgeway, N. C. 

Recleaned New Era and Iron Peas, $1.50 
| per bushel. No weevils; Prompt shipment. 
| E, J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala, 


Mixed Peas, $1.25 per bushel delivered, 
freight paid to any point in Georgia or the 
Carolinas. Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1. 25; 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on 
rieties. Catawba Produce Co., 


300 bushels Cowpeas—All kinds 
$1.75 bushel. Ship peck or carload. 
der too small or large. 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Whippoor- 
other va- 
Conover, N. C. 





75e to 
No or- 
Valdosta Seed Co., 





Peas for Sale—Clays or Unknown, $1.45; 
Whippoorwill, $1.50 Freight paid, delivered 
to any point in Georgia, North or South Car- 
Olina. Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

POTATOES 


Nancy Hall and Triumph potato plants $1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Our Sweet Potato Book on approval. Write 
for it today. Crow and Brogdon, Seville, 














Ga. 

Potato Plants—Eastern Yam. The best 
yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sweet Potato Plants Ready 
ine Nancy Hall, 
Triumph, 


Now—Genu- 
Porto Rico, Improved Early 


and Yellow Yams. 500 postpaid 
$1.25, by express 1,000, $1.50, lots 5,000 and 
over $1.25 thousand, Plants packed in damp 
moss. 


Strong plants and satisfaction guar- 
sordon Jefferson, Manager, Postal 
Adel, Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants Ready 
ine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Improved Early 
Triumph, and Yellow Yams. 500 postpaid 
$1.25; by express 1,000, $1.50; lots 5,000 and 
Over $1.25 thousand. Plants packed in 
damp moss. Strong plants and satisfaction 
guaranteed, Gordon Jefferson, Manager, 
Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 
RYE 
Four Thousand Bushels 
(Pettigreed )—$2. 
one peck, 75c. Several thousand MB tak 
Carolina (tall growing) rye, $1.50 bushel. 
Write for prices on quantities. If other seed 
is wanted, write us for prices. Kirby Seea 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


SUDAN GRASS 


anteed, 
Plant Co., 





Now—Genu- 








Abruzzi 
bushel; 


Seed 


Rye 
one-half, $1.25; 














Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 
ciation, Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 


town, Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Plants—Tomato, Pepper, — 
Collard, Thyme, Sage, 








Cele ry, Cabbage, 
Egg Plant. June, July 
delivery. Cold storage seed potatoes. Write 
us your wants. Norfolk Plant Company, 
Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Six varieties of 
Pepper Plants, 





Tomato, Eggplant, 
seedbed transplanted and 
potted. Cabbage, sweet potato, lettuce, pars- 
ley, sage, thyme and mint plants. Booklet 
free. Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Collard Plants and New Summer Cabbage 
Plants—All leading varieties. Can ship at 
once. Prices by mail postpaid $1 for 500. 
By express not paid, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


and 








One Million Early Jersey and Nancy Hall 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Plant Farm, Ever- 





green, Ala. 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 thous- 
and; 5,000, $6.25. Tidewater Plant Co., 


Franklin, Va. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. 
Free from disease. , N. A. Hartsfield, Wake 
















































































































































































Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, Scarlet Sage, As- 
ter, Coleus, Geranium, Dusty Miller, Helio- 
trope, Pansy, Moon Vine plants, ete. Can- 
nas, Caladium, Gladiolus and Tuberose 
bulbs, Catalogue free. Greensboro Seed and 
Plant Co., Grensboro, N. C, 


Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans $1.65 bushel. 
German Millet $1.65 bushel. Early Amber 















































































































































¥ =— : . Forest, N. C. and Early Orange Cane Seed (recleaned) 
inspecting Western farms on Guinea Male Pigs—Broad back, big bone $1.25 bushel, Clay mixed peas $1.25 bushel; 
which insurance companies accepted loans. | type, low price. J. E. Steadam, Bainbridge, 1,000 Nancy Halls, 90c; 1,000 Red Nose | Whippoorwill peas $1.40 bushel. Carolina 
Must have experience with insurance com- | Georgia. or Yellow Yams, 75c Miss Jessie Murray, | grown Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Pota- 
pany loans, Write J. R. C., Box 927, Bir- HIDES Catawba, N. C. toes $1.90 bushel, Kirby Seed Company, 
ao ee eae giving references, salary : : Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips—s80c Gaffney, S. C. 
Sees. OF Athens Hide Company—$3 each, horse and | a thousand; later vines 50c thousand. G. S. Cow Peas—Replace the hay and oat crops 
— ace fe aan ike ts, alee Turnipseed, Quintette, Fla. cut short by drouth with cowpeas. Improves 
v des . s e se en ance “g , 
| __ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES || Getrcia "|| ,Potato, Plants Early Triumph G5e per | We f0lL, wields anne Cave Rete 
ousand., Satisfaction guarantegd. ay 4 "y aa ee cist e 4 
Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from TWO OR MORE BREEDS Minette Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. he aa. — aaa ee ne 
eet salary. Railroad fare deducted. Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$10 to $15. Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Has no | Mammoth yellow soja beans, millet and 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. Registered high-grade Holstein bull calves. | equal for fall crop. Price $1.50 measured | sorghum seeds, etc. Ask for samples and 
Meridian College Conservatory produces Okolona Holstein Farm, Okolona, Miss. bushel. R. W. Lemonds, Kossuth, Miss. prices stating quantities in which interest- 
highest type of Christian womanhood and For Sale—Eight fresh milk cows Jersey Potatoes—Pumpkin, Nancy Hall, Reds, oa.  Chattancogs Weed Co. Chattancogs, 
manhood, properly developed mentally, mor- }and grades. Ten nice Shetland ponies. | Porto Ricos, Dooleys 75¢c per 1,000. Immed- Tenn. 
ally, physically. Modern plant, ideal loca- |} prices to suit the times, C. P, Harden, Gra- | iate shipment. Folkston Plant Co., Folk- 
tion. For illustrated catalogue address, J. | ham, N. C. ston, Ga. MISCELLANEOUS ] 
W. Beeson, A. M., L. L. D., President, Merid- = SECRETE 3 we . - 
ian, Miss. Bred Berkshire Sow—Registered. Also Potato Plants—Early ype Triumph 
grade Holstein cow, and grade Jerseys for | 75c¢ per thousand; 5,000 for $2.50. Satisfac- Guinea Pigs, $1.50 per pair; Pigeons, $1 
LIVESTOCK sale or exchange. J. Hamme, Rocky | tion guaranteed.’ H, A. Stuart, Bay Min- |] pair. Mrs, H. Greenwood, Winter Haven, 
Point, N. C. ette, Ala. Florida, e 
For Sale—Pure white Collie pups, $10 Potato Vines and Plants—Nancy Hall Hur Sell. Hixchanes a 
2 eat A S 4 § Na 3 ’ y, Sell, E ge all sorts old-time and 
eee each. Fox Terrier pups, $5 each. Berkshire | Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 75¢ | modern firearms, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, | pigs, pair $10. Will furnish papers for pigs. | per thousand. J. Q. Dorris Co., Plant Farm, | 22 Bast 34th St.. New York. 
Petersburg, Va. Graham Simpson, Culverton, Ga, Valdosta, Ga. i : BEES 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per | - eee 
Petersburg, Va. shires. Best 4 tg be of bags 4 1,000. Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $1 Italian "Queens, | $1 —. 6 ere 
pigs not related. wo Holstein-Friesian bull | and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, | Guality. S.C oberts, Lenoir, N. C. 
Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, | calves, De Kol family. One ready for light pal Carolina F 
Round Hill, Va. service, S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. C. : 
DUROC-JERSEYS Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
; thousand; Catawba Yams, $1. Good plants We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
Pure-bred Duroc Pigs, four months old, POULTRY AND EGGS | grown from sound seed. Yoder Brothers, tee to landiadvertisementy because every parchas: 
$10 each, Arthur Cox, Shellman, Ga, Hickory, N. C. pa og see a or —. — But 
Registered Duroc Pigs and Gilts, lowest y J For Sale—Potato Plants. Triumph, Porto no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
price, satisfaction guaranteed. Ben Murphy, nt otc Rico, Nancy Hall, Tic 1,000. Prompt ship- Sibu adtenee nae 
Sandersville, Ga. Prize winning Blue Andalusians—Most | ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Stuart, . 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—About 12 weeks old, as hall eee we ov oe Ph nl ay 15; | Bay Minette, Ala. Highly Improved Farm for Sale—297 
ge pega I - you yey find. Write, W. A. _ ———— ——-— For Sale—Fall grown Irish potatoes for | acres. W. H. Zeigler, Cope, S. C. 
nelling, Pinehurst, od BLACK SPANISH late planting, $1.50 per bushel f. 0, b. Salu- Wor Sale— Three tracts of land, near Sea- 
For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey Fine Black Spanish—For beauty and eggs. | da, N. C., June delivery. C. P. Sanders, | poara and Coast Line. W. D. Bryan, Bryan, 
boars about ready for service. $12.50 each. | Eggs, $1 per 15; half price, Leslie Bolick, | Spartanburg, S. C. South Carolina. 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C€ Conover, N.C. a : Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 
Pure- hte — ype A ve a for cto LEGHORNS 31.10 apet Benenns, | Hamon a South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
good as the bes Satisfaction guaranteed, no = or FRENTE IGTT am c per thousand, eference: e Ash- | Realty Company, Greenwood, S. C, 
H. L. Smith, Barber, N. C., Route 2. Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens | purn Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. MA I _ - - 
mere — $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- For Sale—One thousand acres fine farm 
HAMPSHIRES ley, Ala, $1.50 per 1,000; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, lands, near town, Gaston County. Seventy 
Hampshire Hogs—The hog for the South, | _ CK: Norton Yams and Triumph. $1.25 for Pro- | cotton mills, four railroads near.  Particu- 
Pigs for sale. IT. Calvan, Byivenier Ge Sores lific, Peabody and Queen. $1 for hog pota- | lars, write, Ed. Kestler, Gastonia, N. C 
—— - . - Thomson’s Ringlet Barred Rock cocks, | toes. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. ; fina She Naa OR aT RE 
MULEFOOT $1.50. Eggs $1 for 15. William Boyett, Mor- : rata Nice Farm for Sale—260 acres; Hali 
igs ris Station, Ga Potato Plants—500,000 ready. Nancy Hall, ax County; near town, excelle school, 
Registered Mulefoot Pigs—The hog _for hicdascadatacboke Catawba Yams, Shortvine, 1,000, $1; 5,000 | church and other advantages. Handsome 
the South, Bellehaven Farm, Johnson City, ~~ Mapleville Barred Plymonth Rock Farm, | for $4. Prompt shipments by express, J, | dwelling. Terms reasonable. R. E, Prince, 
Tenn. pure strain, 200 hens, 18 cocks, February ist | mM, Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
Oo. L. C's. ~ | to April 30th, we gathered over 8,000 eggs, ; aa aa TF eRe Ts 5 eS ae 
o. & Os. set 55 hens, hatched over 600 Bitties. 12 Genuine Lookout. Mountain Irish Potatoes | | For Sale—180 — —_ —— a 
O. I. C. Pigs—From prize winners $10 | eggs 65c; 5 dozen $3; 10 dozen $5. Orders | —From stock which produced 225 bushels | 700m Colonial dwe es a Me" re 
each. Few choice boars six months old. | filled promptly. Postpaid. H. H. Hobgood, | per acre. $1.75 per bushel; 10-bushel lots, towns. , 18-acre Rage Rea oer me a 
Textile Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, | Mgr., Mapleville, N. C. | $1.60 ner bushel. #. & Manley, Carneaville, | J0mine State High Behool propery, since. 
South Carolina. GUINEAS Georgia. ep. ye iy 8 ‘. beg oes wal gg oe ce — 
ae = including to xACCO- arn, u perose ae. Gte., 
POLAND-CHINA Pure White African Guinea & ges—b5e each. |_ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato | 3 acres strawberries, five minutes walk sta- 
Poland Chinas—The type that wins, J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true | tion, 23-acre truck farm, half cleared, 1 
weighs, and pays; are sure to please. J. to name, 60,000 Redfield Beauty tomato | mile town, new four-room cottage, 4 acres 
Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. White African Guinea ee per 15; | plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- | strawberries. Easy terms, will exchange. 
—_—_____________. | 45, $2.50. Mrs, E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. | ville, Fla. Write D. S. Boney, Teachey, N. C, 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, PIGEONS 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both bcs Famous John Barringer Pride Potato ~ 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write “500 Homer Pigeons for Sale—Old birds, | Plants, Nancy Hall, $1.25 thousand; Cataw- AO EE A 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 50c each. G, H. Saunders, Box 190, Hamp- | ba Yams, 50c. Large amounts, reductions, 
GUERNSEYS ton, Va. Fine rooted now, , John Barringer, Newton, Our 
North Carolina, T Oo Best 
For Sale—Guernsey bull calf, three weeks errr W 
1d. > > $2r Sweet Potato Plants on Credit—Porto 
ae deka gs ety Write T. W. | SEEDS AND PLANTS Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph. Prompt ship- Subscription Offers 
—__—___—_ — s 2 ment. 5,000 for $6, $1.50 cash, balance in 
HOLSTEINS BEANS October. Growers’ Association, Box 269, $1 50 for one renewal and one 
Registered Holstein. Calves—Finely bred Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for prices, | Tallahassee, Fla. e eens 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested | Durham Seed House, Durham, N, Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Nancy EE new ermpl dees for one 
by U.. &. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Saranac Hall, Price reduced to $1 thousand; 20c || year each if sent in together; or 
= a, eB SE 12 eRe Ee aaa Seana | hundred by mail; cash with order. Can 1 
For Sale—Nine young, tuberculin tested, | y, haa Grass Seed — Raised in Yuma | ship day order is received. Springdale Farm, $2.00 for a club of three yonety 
grade Holstein cows. Were all fresh last bh ink io ta tte pamela: abe hi yey we Monroe, N. C., Box 298, —_—_—_—_- subscriptions all sent in to- 
arc cev we - te ss e ° “ of a 8 ot ¢ er pssticcal ~ > = a ~* v 
a nove Pom Se ee ee — lots. Delivered your station. % G. Stitt & Sweet P otato Plants—Early “Improve da Tri- gether—a saving of 33 cents on each 
thousand dollars buys the nine. Also have | 520, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. umph, Nancy Hall and ees ee subscription. Address 
for sale fine registered yearling bull, price CHUFAS ~ Yam,” a eteen: cleat and quality noe | 
$100, and two fine registered bull calves at | > Chufas-—8 tea oe eneeveniens equalled, $1 per thousand, CEPT OBS: OF. eke The nl. lt i Farmer 
75 seg re “pgs cael She 1ufas—85e peck; $3 bushel, Special | ce! post, prepaid. E. W. Linam, Pickens, 
$75 each, Walnut = Stock Farm, West +p : c 
Raleigh, N. C. prices on large lots. P. A. Holland, Smith- | Miss. wat 
JERSEYS» - eins Bs = ©. = eA Improved Catawba Yam Sweet Potato | \ J 
“f cagiaaliies CLOVER Plants—Beats the famous Nancy Hall for a 
Registered Jersey 3ulls—From one month os Seine \ t —————-———" | productiveness and quality. Extra early, If you have neighbors who do not rea 
to 3 years old. Royal brecding and and at | pnourham Seed J Vrite surham, Nc. “P| fine keeper, Also Southern Queen and Nan- | The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
half price. Twenty-five dollars and up. Also UFDAM Bese House, Du Urnam, + Cc. cy Halls. Plants now ready from select, | and we will send them some sample copies. 
few cows and heifers. Herd tuberculin tested Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed—write for | sound seed. 500, 60c; $1 per thousand. Les- | Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
hy government, Evergreen farms, Rice, Va. | prices. J. D. Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. | lie Bolick, Conover, N. Cc, | scribe, 
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BUT THRESH CLEAN 
ALWAYS 


Warehouse and elevator dockage is heavy 
and reduces the profit that you anticipate 
when fast threshing is done by a sloppy 
machine. 


BEAT OUT THE GRAIN 


THROW OUT THE STRAW, CHAFF AND DIRT 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL WAY 


The milling of this marvelous machine 
is as good as its separation of the grain. 
The crop comes clean and ready for 
market, because it is built to do thorough 
work and plenty of it with every part. 
The mill is no exception. 


ITS WORK GOMES CLEAN 


There are plenty of big grain farmers who in- 
sist on having their threshing done by a Red 
River Special. Other machines have fooled 
them on net results. You had better send for 
a copy of the Home Edition of the Red River 
Special paper and find out what kind of ma- 
chine your own neighbors whe Bie before you buy 
@ new threshing rig. Catalog may 
4 you to make your choice, «wave one sent 
with the paper. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINCG MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


05) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 








FullereJohnson 


Fits Any 
Pump and 


Plenty of Water 
Summer or Winter 

when you have a 
FULLER & JOHNSON 

Farm Pump Engine 
It is absolutely the 
most satisfactory 
and most widely 
used pumping en- 
gine made. It has 
become established 
through years of the 
hardest kind of service. : 

Ask users. It will work for you just 
as it does for others. Send lay for 
free booklet, showing how the farm 
water supply can be handled to best 
advantage and at lowest cost—It’s 
worth having with you. 

FULLER & JONNSON MFG. CO. 


Madison, Wis. 


62 Palmer “aa 








When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. s 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 


Just send a post card. 
The books are free. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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FURROW SLICES 








DOUBLING YIELDS WITH CRIM- 
SON CLOVER 


Some South Carolina Experiences 
That Will Interest Farmers Every- 
where in the Cotton Belt 


DOLLAR’S' worth of crimson 
clover seed grown experiment- 
ally ona few acres at first, the sowing 
of the seed thus grown, and steady 
persistent culture on larger areas 
more than doubled the producing 
power of one farm in South Carolina 
and saved considerable expense in 
purchasing fertilizer. 
“Don’t try to raise too much clover 
at first” is the advice of this farm 





| owner who spoke at a clover meeting 


in Laurens, South Carolina, to more 
than 500 interested farmers. “Start 
with a small area and first learn how 
to handle the crop. I had the poorest 
land in the county to work and I 
started growing clover with a dol- 
lar’s worth of seed nine years ago. I 
have not bought any seed since.” The 
following directions, gained from his 
years of experience in growing crim- 
son clover on the soils of South Car- 
olina, were given by the speaker 

* “Tn this section sow all the land by 
September 15. If the sowing is earl- 
ier the clover is apt to be sun-killed. 
Later sowing will give the clover in- 
sufficient time for rooting before the 
winter frosts. The seed should be 
planted on soil which has been inoc- 
ulated either with soil from other 
areas on which clover has been grown 
or with soil cultures. The seed should 
be sowed with the chaff just as it is 
gathered from the ripened heads. 
The seeds need not be _ covered, 
though a light covering of earth is 
thought to give a better stand. To 
make hay, the clover should be cut 
as it begins to bloom, although where 
it is grown to improve the soil this 
grower prefers to feed it to the land. 

“Turning clover should start when 
the most forward patches are in full 
bloom. Before starting to turn the 
clover it should be double disked 
both ways with the harrow. This 
lays the clover and prepares the 
ground so that the turning may be 
done more evenly. Half of the farm 
is then plowed under at the time 
when cotton should be planted. 

“To allow plenty of the clover to 
mature for seed, five-foot rows 
should be laid off for cotton. At 
these intervals 25 to 30-inch beds of 
cotton are planted and strips of crim- 
son clover 30 inches wide are left to 
mature for seed in between the rows 
of cotton. When the ripe clover heads 
turn brown and the seeds will strip 
easily they may be stripped by hand. 

“After the seed are gathered from 
the clover strips a piece of railroad 
iron is dragged over the remaining 
clover when it is wet. This lays the 
plants all flat and the one-horse turn 
plow may then be used to cover it up 
snugly. In this way the remaining 
clover will soon rot and be ready to 
mix with the soil when it is desired 
to plant the rest in cotton.” 





A Word to Dad About the Boy 


FRIEND and comrade, facing 
sure death from an insidious dis- 
ease, despairingly asked me, “What 
can I do to make my boys content to 
stay on the farm with their mother 

after I am gone?” 
IT undertook to answer the question 


| by teaching the boys the use of var- 
jious tools in 


budding and grafting, 
giving them cions and buds, instruct- 
ing them from time to time in practi- 
cal horticulture, filling them with the 
love for growing things just for the 
pure joy of seeing things grow and 
fructify. The father encouraged 
them by letting them have the rev- 
enue, after deducting legitimate ex- 
penses. They were permitted to have 
zuus, dogs, fishing boats. They were 
instructed by the father from his 
own wonderful experience in wood- 
craft and hunting lore. 


Then my friend died. 

The boys are with their 
mother, all living lovingly 
The home has been rebuilt; the 
grounds are rich with fruits and or- 
namentals and fine nut trees; a pecan 
orchard is just coming into bearing. 
Farm crops are diversified. A small 
nursery brings in a steady revenue. 
They all enjoy a good automobile. 
Theirs is a real home. 


widowed 
together. 


If the old ¢otton-and-corn routine 


had been left to these boys, they 
would have “gone to town.” 
Fathers, don’t wait till you are 


about to die to give the boys a living 
chance. W. W. CARROLL. 
Watkinsville, Ga. 





Haying Tools Save Much Extra Labor 


OW long does it take to pitch on 
a load of hay? Prof. H. C. Rams 
sower, of the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, says it takes from 35 to 45 min- 
utes for one man to pitch on one 
load, while the same man can com- 
plete a load in 15 to 20 minutes with 
a hayloader. Prof. Ramsower also 
points out the advantage of having a 
complete line of haying machinery to 
save extra expense of labor during 
the harvest season. Slings and hay 
carriers are especially useful in sav- 
ing difficult labor. 
3uy these in codperation with your 
neighbors. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 
Rules for Eating 


ROF. Irving Fisher, of Yale, one of 

America’s foremost health author- 
ities gives these rules for eating: 

“Teeth and gums should be brushed 
thoroughly several times a day and 
floss silk used between the teeth. Per- 
sistence in keeping the mouth clean 
is good not only for the teeth but for 
the stomach. 


Masticate all food up to the point 
of involuntary swallowing, with the 
attention onthe taste, not on the 
mastication. Food should be chewed 
and relished, with no thought of 
swallowing. There should be no more 
effort to prevent than to force swal- 
lowing. It will be found that, if we 
attend only to the agreeable task of 
extracting the flavors of our food, 
nature will take care of the swallow- 
ing, and this will become, like breath- 
ing, involuntary. The more you rely 
on instinct, the more normal, strong- 
er, and surer the instinct becomes. 
The instinct by which most people 
eat is perverted through the “hurry 
habit” and the use of abnormal foods. 
Thorough mastication takes time, 
and therefore, one must not feel hur- 
ried at meals if the best results are 
to be secured. 


Sip liquids, except water, and mix 
with saliva as though they were sol- 
ids. 

The stopping point for eating 
should be at the earliest moment 
when one is really satisfied. Nor- 
malized instinct is the best guide 
here, provided one eats without hur- 
ry and masticates thoroughly. 


The frequency of meals and time 
to take them should be so adjusted 
that no meal is taken before a pre- 
vious meal is well out of the way, in 
order that the stomach may have had 
time to rest and prepare new juices. 
Normal appetite is a good guide in 
this respect. One’s best sleep is on 
an empty stomach. Food puts one 
to sleep by diverting blood from the 
head, but disturbs sleep later. Water, 
however, or even fruit, may be taken 
before retiring without injury. 

An exclusive diet is usually unsafe. 
Even foods which are not ideally the 
best are probably needed when no 
better are available or when the ap- 
petite especially calls for them. 

Use some raw foods—nuts, fruits, 
salads, milk, etc., at each meal. 














| Fills 61 Silos 
Without a Repair 


- W. G. Lindamood, of Rempel, 

O., writes: I filled 61 silos with 
the Papec Cutter I bought in 
1912, and have yet to spend a 
nickel for repairs—in fuct, I’m 
sure it will throw ensilage 100 
feet in the air; in other words, 
does just as good work as the 
day it started.” The 


PAPEC 
Ensilage Cutter 


is built to last—simple“and strong. It 
runs at low speed and on light pow- 
er. A 4-horse power engine, or even 
less, will run our smallest size suc- 
cessfully. “I filled my 60 ton silo in 
less than 134 days, with a 4-horse 
power gazoline engine”, wrifes Mr. 
. F. Garner, of Kingswood, W. Va. 
Own your own Papec. it pays. 
Send postal for our 1916 c talog. 


Papec Machine Co., 
Box 21, 


Shortsville, 
Ns ¥% 






























OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
(institute of Applied Arts) 
Thorough instruction and practical shop work in 
Mechanics, Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry, General Science, Lith- 
ographic Art, Printing, Household Arts and Sci- 
ences, Applied Art Trades, Machine Work, Cabinet 
and Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Plastic Work. Special Department for Teach- 
ers. Superior Laboratory and Shop Equipment. 
Our graduates in great demand at good salaries, 
Full Catalog L mailed on application. 
JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres., Cincinnati. 
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SAW MILL‘ENGINES 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back, Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any otherinthe market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back. 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Send 
4 cents instamps for large Catalogue and prices, Also 
Spring Harrows, Hay Rakes, Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. Mention this paper. 
BENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pae 


WITTE 


You can’t buy any good engine ata 
lower price. You can’t buy a better 
engine at double the price. 
factory touser. Established 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2350 Oakiand Av. KansasCity,Mo. 
2350 Empire Bidg.,Pitteburgh,Pa. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand. 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

88 free. 
























Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


SIS Send nameonpos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


tal. New catalog 

E an te Factors up. 
Freight Ed ats yt te Address. 
The Browa Feace & Wire Co., Dept. 97 Cleveland, 0. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECON 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADV Lt EU OR _SUBSCRIP (tpi MAY BE ADDRESSED 


D-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 


three months, 25 cents. Long- 


50 or more, without agent’s com- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


one old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cap 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


Gate does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 





This does not mean that we will try 


The conditions of this guarantee are, 
after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 


liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


subscriber 
Progressive 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Cash Prizes for Marketing Experiences 


lem even more difficult of solution than that of their production, we 


= that selling our crops at a fair profit is sometimes a prob- 


expect tg issue on July 22 a “Marketing Special” dealing with the 
various phases of crop marketing. For this Special we want from our read- 
ers concrete marketing experiences, profitable or otherwise, that we may 
pass them on to other communities that are struggling with similar diffi- 
culties. For the three best letters we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3, and for all 
others accepted we will pay at our regular rates. 
Bear in mind that actual experiences, rather than theories, are what we 


want. 


All contributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 


July 8 Send yours now. 
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BUGGY BARGAINS 


We save you more than ever this season on honestly built, reliable Buggies. a a4 
abo cles. Our famous ‘‘warranted’’ Cains 
ugey a t $45.50 is a world-beater; $39. 75 buys a classy stick seat pa ; 
with all genuine leather trimmings and double-braced shafts; $69.95 buys 
Ton’’ Surrey with curtains and 
free abies Sgotararn Raab line of 1916 model rigs---all made of tough, close 
and on all of which we save you money. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA, 






storm apron. Write for new 








EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest -— i of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usa trial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 








A Tool You Need 





rid You need it and can earn it easier 
than going to town after one. Ask 

just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal. Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘“Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 


Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 






















Drees THAT'S RIGHT 
TX UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prompt 
and careful attention while ma 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 










YOU can save at least 
one-third on your gro- 
ceries by buying from us 
at wholesale prices. Our method 
of selling direct to consumer for 
cash makes such low prices possible. Figure 
your yearly expense for supplies and start 
now to save one-third on all groceries. seed 
and feed. 


FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 


Puritan Best Patent Flour . . . $6.15 per, bbl. 
White Foppy,, Good Patent Flour, 66.10 

(All flour in cotton sacks) 
Fancy meitah Coffee . . 25 lbs, 16c; 50 lbs tse. 
Mackerel, 100 count, 


Granulated Sugar, ‘e5-Ib. “pag $2. 00; 1060 senna 








Mixed. Cakes, 25-lb. boxes, 8e. per lb.; $2 per box 





Guarantee—The quality of our goods is A 
number one. We guarantee them to be pure, clean 
and wholesome. ou may return at our expense 
any groceries you buy which are not satisfactory 
and we willrefund your money. The best guaran- 
tee is that you will not want your money refunded. 
Free—Our complete price list which quotes 
rock bottom prices on Groceries, Feed and 

Just say send me pour free price list as adv oadand 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

Better still order from this Ad any of the goods listed 
which you need now and commence today saving 
money 


Richmond Grain and Provision Co., 
212 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 





May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Continued from page 16, this issue) 





| They were always fight—I mean, fa- 


| rest of the 


| forts to steer 





' you would mind, 


| all the rest of the things 
| once or twice.” 








ther—had—that is, I 
more trouble keeping peace between 
them than we did between any of the 
Aiders,” corrected Polly- 
anna, a little breathless from her ef- | 
between the Scylla of 
her father’s past commands in regard 
to speaking of church quarrels, and 
the Charybdis of her aunt’s present 
commands in regard to speaking of 
her father. 

“Yes, yes; well never mind,” inter- 
posed Aunt Polly, a trifle impatiently. 
“You do run on so, Pollyanna, and 
no matter what we’re talking about 
you always bring up at those Ladies’ 
Aiders !” 

“Yes’m,” smiled Pollyanna, cheer- 
fully. “I reckon I do, maybe. But 
you see they used to bring me up, 
and—” 

“That will do, Pollyanna,” 
rupted a cold voice. 
about this jelly?” 

“Nothing, Aunt Polly, 


inter- 
“Now what is it 


truly, that 
I’m sure. You let 
me take jelly to her, so I thought you 
would to him—this once. You see, 
broken legs aren’t like—lifelong in- 
valids, so his won’t last forever as 
Mrs. Snow’s does, and she can have 
after just 


“‘Him?’ ‘He?’ ‘Broken leg?’ What 
are you talking about, Pollyanna?” 

Pollyanna started; then her face 
relaxed. 

“Oh, I forgot. I reckon you didn’t 
know. You see it happened while you 
were gone. 
went that I found him 
you know; and I had to 
house and telephone for the 
and the doctor, 
and everything. 


in the woods, 


and hold his head, 


since. But when Nancy made the 
jelly for Mrs. Snow this week I 
thought how nice it would be if I 
could take it to him instead of her, 
just this once. Aunt Polly, may 1?” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,” acquiesced 
Miss Polly, a little wearily. “Who 
did you say he was?” 

“The Man. I mean, Mr. John Pen- 
dleton.” 

Miss Polly almost sprang from her 


| chair. 


“John Pendleton!” 

“Yes. Nancy told me his 
Maybe you know him?” 

Miss Polly did not 
Instead she asked: 

“Do you know him?” 

Pollyanna nodded. 

“Oh, yes. He always speaks and 
smiles—now. He’s only cross, oute- 
side, you know. I'll go and get the 
jelly. Nancy had it ’most fixed when 
I came in,” finished Pollyanna, al- 
ready halfway across the room. 

“Pollyanna, wait!” Miss  Polly’s 
voice was suddenly very stern. “I’ve 
changed my mind. I would prefer 
that Mrs. Snow had that jelly today 
—as usual. That is all. You may go 
now.” 

Pollyanna’s face fell. 

“Oh, but Aunt Polly, hers will last. 
She can always be sick and have 
things, you know; but his is just a 
broken leg, and legs don’t last—I 
mean, broken ones. He’s had it a 


name. 


answer this. 


“whole week now.” 


“Yes, I remember. I heard Mr. 
John Pendleton had met with an ac- 
cident,” said Miss Polly, a little stif- 
fly; “but I do not care to be sending 
jelly to John Pendleton, Pollyanna.” 

“T know, he is cross outside,” ad- 
mitted Pollyanna, sadly, “so I sup- 
pose you don’t like him. But I 
wouldn’t say ’twas you sent it. I’d say 
’twas me. I like him. I’d be glad to 
send him jelly.” 

(Continued next week) 





NUMBER OF CUSS WORDS IN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


“How many cuss words are there 
English language?’ asked Brown 

“T don’t know replied Jones. 
you ask Smith?” 

“Does Smith know?” 

“He ought to. He owns @ second-hand 
automobile.” —Exchange, 


in the 
“Why don’t 


mean, we had | 


It was the very day you | 


unlock his | 
men | 


And of course then | 
I came away and haven’t seen him |} 
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HUSTLER 







=> ‘ 
i*HUSTLER?®® 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
| Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Te a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, ete, 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.€. 
and Columbia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 











_ Other paints are found wanting—when weighed 
in the balance with DAVIS’ #100 PURE PAINT. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


The 8. B. Davis, Co., Baltimore, Md. 


For Information. 


ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR:.FREDING INSECTS’? 














3 $FOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
se S ae RAISE FRUIT !!! 
o* es YS SSSPRAY YOUR TREES! 
FF ye 







IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
____ INSECTICIDE 


— — ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 

—_ == By THE BARREL 50¢ 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTM 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRE 


wees Oil Stove 


The genuine as advertised 
by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 
cleanest, simplest, safest 
oil cook stove known, Burns 
cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
pr —— blue flame 


nsume: | gases Write 

for complete catalog of the: ‘South’ ; ails Order House.” 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 





















MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
a sysicestd MCGUIRE. M. D., DEAN 
WwW col 
Bsteasive Boepitai ofa Bardocen’y 2oeax 
For i address 
J.R. seanenare. SECRETARY 
1132 E.CLay STREET, RICHMOND, Va. 














Civic Improvement 


If interested in this subject, write us in re- 
gard toan illustrated lecture. We are pre- 
pared to do a limited amount of this work in 
connection with our landscape department, 
and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 
ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 
a considerable distance from here. 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
















Big demand at stores for Home Canned a we 
Goods: also put up goods 7 e asianbors . 
and home use. Geta . 


“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 
Prices, $2.30 andup. The ‘*FAVORITE"’ 
gives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or -_ 
can operate it. We supply cans Sand 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


TheCarolina Metal Products Co., Bax 10 Wiiningtoa,\.C. 


WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 
We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CoO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 




















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








OUR PASTURE 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





LIVE on a farm of one hundred 
and thirty acres. We have a large 
pasture with bur and white clover 


and Bermuda. 
sey cows, five 


We have two fine Jer- 
head of registered Ab- 
erdeen-Aneus cattle and a lot of 
“scrubs,” but when they are fat you 
can sell them’at a good price. We are 
getting the ticks out of this county 
now and wlten we get them out we 
can get even better prices. However, 
we haven’t a tick in our pasture. 


We are going to fence in a good 
deal more land in the fall when the 
crop is gathered.- On this land we 


have planted corn and velvet beans. 
We planted one row of corn and one 
row of beans on part of it, but on the 
other we just planted beans. We are 
going to let this grow up with the 
clover to try it. We think it will 
make a good pasture. I think that it 
will make the cattle fat pretty soon. 
Then we will sell most of them and 


the ones that we keep can live on it 
for a good while. 
I believe in velvet beans for we 


planted a patch last year and they 
were certainly fine. They were about 
four feet high and so thick that one 
could hardly get through them. 

I have a calf of my own that I 
think will bring me $25 in the fall. I 
will then put this in the bank until 


spring, and then I will buy me two 
calves. I will still have $10 left. I 


think I can get them for $7.50 apiece. 
I can turn these in the pasture and 
they will get fat, and I can sell them 
in the fall and do as I intend to do 
with the one which I have now. My 
money will draw interest and when 
I get through school I will have a 
bunch of cattle and a good bank ac- 
count. I think all boys should do 
this. My papa gave me my calf. 

We take The Progressive Farmer 
and a lot of other farm papers, but I 
like The Progressive Farmer. 

I finished the eighth grade this year 
and am thirteen years of age. 

PLEASANT H. McBRIDE. 

Walnut, Miss. 





A GIRL WHO LOVES CLUB WORK 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a reader of “The Progressive 

Farmer,” and would like to tell the 
young people of my club work last 
year. 

IT was twelve years old when I be- 
came a member of the canning club. I 
was familiar with the rules of can- 
ning because a canner has been in 
my home for many years. 

My tomato plants were grown on a 
hot-bed, and when large enough they 
were transplanted. The plants were 
very hardy, but late’in 


the summer 
several of them died of’ tomato wilt. 
The cultivation of my garden was 
very light, and I used only a small 
amount of fertilizer. 
My yield of tomatoes was 1,31434 
pounds. 


Late in the summer when the plants 
were almost through bearing, I plant- 
ed beans and turnip seed. The beans 
and tomatoes were canned, and they 
have already been. sold. The “4 H 
Brand” label was on.each can. 

At the county fair, I put 19 differ- 
ent jars of fruit on exhibit. My heart 
was nearly overflowing with joy when 
I was told that I had won a state 
prize, a scholarship. 

By reading and studying all the lit- 
erature sent me by the club agent, [ 
have obtained much information. The 
club work of this state is doing far 
more for the boys and girls than any 
other movement. 

The Progressive Farmer vas one 
of the greatest helps that I had. May 
it ever continue to do el work. 
CLIO’ L.. SHIRLEY 
RB: DB Neo: 1; 


Lavonia, Ga., 





Save this issue and get a binder. 


An Up-to-date Milk Maid 

AM a girl 14 years old. I live on 

a farm about one and one-half 
miles from town, and only about one 
mile from the Second District Agri- 
cultural School. 

Papa runs a dairy. We are milk- 
ing eight cows, and have twelve 
calves. We have a De Laval Separa- 
tor, and like it fine. Every morning 
and night we separate the milk. We 
weigh each cow’s milk separately 
twice a day. We keep a daily record 
of each cow. 

We sell the 
tural School. 


cream to the Agricul- 
We get our butter from 


the creamery. It is my job to take 
the cream. 

We also have Plymouth Rock 
chickens. We have about 115 little 
chickens. Papa has 21 Duroc hogs 

Russellville, Ark. LEONE BELL. 








Isn’t She Industrious ? 


I AM a little girl ten years old. Sev- 
en of us go to schoool. We drive 
two horses. We have one pony and 
we little children drive him. His 
name is Robin and we all love him. 

We take The Progressive Farmer, 
and ‘we all enjoy it, especially the 
Young Folks’ Page. 

I am in the third grade. I can cro- 
chet, embroider and make hairpin 
lace and tatting. Have made me a 
bed quilt, and I am going to have a 
quilting and a party. When I com 


home from school I churn, get up 
eggs and sweep yards. 
The boys have a Billy goat and 


they hitch him up and we have lots 
of fun. We raise everything on the 
farm but —. and coffee. 


GLA DY S TURNAGE. 
Wilson’s Mills, N. C. 





A Boy Who Likes to Read 

AM a boy, 16 years of age. I live 

on a farm and like it fine. My old- 
est brother is the farm demonstrator 
of Crittenden County, Ark. 

I go to school at Pacolet school in 
Spartanburg County. Am in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and like to 
go fine. Winter before Jast I had a 
severe case of rheumatism and could 
go only the first half of the term, and 
only three weeks last winter. [| 
to read very much and can be, 
Pollyanna, glad of that. 
“Pollyanna,” 


like 
like 
I have read 
“The Damnation of The- 


ron Ware,” “David Copperfield,” “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” “Nights with Un- 
cle Remus,” “How It All Came 


Around,” and “Rebecca of 
brook Farm,” this summer. 
I like the Young People’s Page, and 
always read it first. I don’t know 
what is the matter with us who miss- 
ed the sixth problem in the Arithme- 
tic Contest. We who are above 
fifth grade should get a hustle on or 
we are going to let the fifth and low- 
er grades beat us, for there were 26 
of them who worked their problems. 
herokee, S.C. BOICE EZELL. 


Sunny- 


the 





Opportunity 
PWHERE are opportunities every- 
where for doing good. One with 


a true spirit finds them anywhere. A 
kind word is not without good re- 
sults. A boy had just been expelled 
from school, writes Dr. Cowan, 
smarting with disgrace, he 

away from the jeers and stares 
playmates. 


and 
moved 
of his 
No one believed in him; 


it was a crucial moment. He would 
continue his downward plunge until 
he reached the bottom. But a girl 


on the outskirt of the throng—just a 





school girl, not his sweetheart or best 
friend—said to him: “Jim, don’t be 
discouraged. One mishap needn’t 
ruin you: you can mend it. There’s 
a man in you that the world needs 
and God has use for. Don’t disap- 
point God.” The boy’s countenance 


brightened, and he 
but today that boy 
ister.—Exchange. 


said not a word; 
is a leading min- 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 


(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 
Place in 


a sunny window, let stand 


| 


| 
| 
| 


twenty-four hours, cover with paraf- | 
fine. Keep.in a cool, dry place.” 

“My mother boils hers for hours 
sometimes. I know, because I have 
to stir it,” said Edith 

“When it’s boiled that long it is a 
thick syrup instead of a jelly,” 


marked someone. 

“Oh, I haven’t any fruit to make 
my jelly of,” sighed Alice. 

“See that elderberry bush out there 
on the ditch bank? Go and pick some 
of those berries rather green, and you 
will have the best jelly you can find.” 

Meanwhile there was a very busy 
group of young people, white-capped 
and aproned, sitting over in the cor- 
ner, hulling a few late strawberries 
and picking over a few early black- 
berries. 

“How are you going to make your 
blackberry jam and strawberry pre- 
serves, Martha?” 

“Mine’s going to be blackberry jam, 
and not preserves. I going to mash a 
few berries in the bottom of the pre- 
serving kettle with that wooden 
spoon, and then put the rest in and 
stir them well while they are heating 
slowly. As soon as they begin to boil 
I will add as much sugar as there is 
fruit and allow to continue cooking 
slowly 45 minutes on the back of the 
stove. Then I'll put them in glasses 
or half-pint fruit jars.” 

“How about your strawberry pre- 
Bessie?” 

“When I get them washed quickly, 
drained and hulled, Pll weigh them 
and then fill the glass jars with ber- 
ries. IT’ll make a syrup of half a cup 
of water to a pound of sugar, boiling 
syrup fifteen minutes. Then I'll pour 
the syrup into jars over the straw- 
berries, let stand fifteen minutes 
the berries’ to shrink, then will add 
more fruit to fill the jars. Iam going 
to screw on the covers, put on a false 
bottom in the kettle of cold water 
heat the water to boiling point and 


serves, 


re- | 


(23) 795 





Sunset is the low collar that 
is so becoming for most every 
summer occasion. Its Graduated 
tie-space and tie-protecting shield 


| are exclusive comfort features in 





for | 


keep just below boiling point one | 
hour,” 
“Oh, that’s the way my mother does 


the tomatoes that she wants to keep 
whole for putting on lettuce in win- 
ter, only she uses salt instead of su- 
gar.” 

“They settle down and don’t fill the 
jar,” objected one of the children. 

“Well, I should think you could fill 
the tomato jar the same as you do the 


strawberry jar, can you not, Miss 
Margaret?” 
“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “John,” 


she continued, turning to him, 
would you like to make?” 
“Something weet to spread on my 
bread for school lunch,’ he re- 
sponded. 
“How 
All you do is 
want, boil it in 
cover slowly 


“what 


would some fruit butter be? 
to’ get any fruit you 
just enough water to 
until put through 
the potato ricer, add an equal amount 


soft, 


of sugar, boil up until the sugar is 
well blended with the fruit, and put 
in small bottles and seal, or cover 


with paraftine.” 

“Now, children, I am going to leave 
you, because I have another engage- 
ment, and remember that if anything 
ferments, sours, or molds, it is be- 
cause you have not sterilized the bot- 


tles and glasses well, or have made 
some other mistake. Don’t let me 
hear you say at the end of the sum- 


mer that some special fruit is hard to | 


keep, nothing is hard to keep if you 
kill the bacteria and mold in it and do 
not let any more get in it.” 

“We'll try,” they called. “We 
the best cooks in all the world.” 

Nhose kitchen are we going 

clean next time, Miss Margaret?” 

“Aunt Virginia said we 
hers.” 


are 


ee M e fe yr 
cried Dan. 


some 


Aunt Virginia’s kitchen, 
“Maybe she'll let us make 
more ice cream!” 





Our 
you to 
get it, 
The 


1916 Farm 
keep your 
together 
Progressive 


Record Book will enable 
accounts better. You can 
with a year’s subscription to 
Farmer, for $1.15. 


to | 


| 
could clean 








SEerrAReE 


that save tie, time and temper. 
REFLECTOR — the 


spaced collar and 


SOFTOP—with starched 
band and soft top are the 
favored new models. 


Ask your dealer or send 
us 75c. for 6. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


\LFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 


Our Fall Book tells how to succeed growing 
Alfalfa on any soil or climate east of the Mis- 
souri River; how to sow; how to harvest; what 
to do to retain a perfect meadow. We refuse 
to handle Turkestan or ‘‘Dwarf Alfalfa,’’ our 
seed is all American grown, guaranteed 99% 
pure. We can furnish Nebraska, Idaho or Utah 
and Grimm seed at very moderate prices. 


GRIMM ALFALFA Gonos: ston oo°ten 
sen’s great new Siberian varieties. Samples 
and prices upon request. 


WINGSEEDGO.,Box 285 ,Mechanicsburg,O. 





REFLECTOR 
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If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 


Adeiies Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


— Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS es MAN LESS, 
Both belt and Dower presses, 











Send Us Your 


Orders and Con- Engine on same 
signments of Hay or separate frame. 


Auto-Feda= Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 
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Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,”” \% 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate 
on every page the mark 
vestigation, 


and bears 
of first-hand in- 


“Tt is so clear that a 
even a college professor, 
take its meaning. 


wayfaring man, 
may not mis- 


“Moreover, 
reader with 
something 


the 
has learned 


it does not merely leave 
a feeling that he 
new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coiperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 
lives,” 
Get a Copy Today!. 
binding, price 


With The 


256 pages, cloth 
woveccee $1.00 


Progressive Farmer one 
POR 605002 ccseceswerweest ceone 


Or sent as a reward for a club of 
subscriptions—your 
Address all orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you have 





9 . 
2 year 
own not included. 


already 


renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. ° 
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700 Improvements—Cost Cut 50% 


by John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


This Mid-Year Mitchell shows 
the final result of what efficiency 
means in car building. 

It-is the 17th Mitchell model 
built by John W: Bate, each better 


than the one before it. It is offered * 


by a concern which for 82 years has 
stood for the best that was possible. 


$5,000,000 Invested 


The Mitchell motor car factory 
now represents an investment of 
$5,000,000. It was built by John 
W. Bate, the efficiency expert, to 
build Mitchell cars economically. 


It has thousands of up-to-date, 
time-saving machines. Bysplendid 
methods it has cut the cost on 
10,000 operations. This New 
Mitchell is built here for just 
«bout half what it would have cost 
six years ago. 

As a result, you get in this 
Mitchell by far the greatest car 
sold around thisprice. And you get 
26 extras, nearly all of them fea- 
tures which even costly cars omit. 


700 Parts Made Better 


Mr. Bate and his staff have spent 
years and years in bringing this 
car to perfection. They have 
taken up part by part. 

They have attained utter sim- 
plicity, wonderful lightness and 
matchless accessibility. 

They have displaced castings by 
steel, much lighter and tougher, 








pone, 
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The latest Mitchell has 440 parts 
which are either drop forged or 
steel stamped. 


They are using a wealth of 
Chrome-Vanadium steel, to get 
maximum strength and endur- 
ance. For safety’s-sake, all steer- 
ing parts are made of Chrome- 
Vanadium. And for easy driving 
they are fitted with ball bearings. 


Some 30-Year Records 


The wondrous endurance at- 
tained in this car is shown by these 
mileage records. 

One Mitchell car — built by 
John W. Bate—has run 218,734 
miles. Six Mitchell cars have 
already averaged 164,372 miles 
each. That is more than 30 years 
of ordinary service. 


Mr. Bate argues for lifetime 
cars. He says cars should last 
like watches. And the cars he has 
built have broken all records for 
endurance in the hands of owners 


No Broken Springs 


The Mitchell is the only car with 
Bate cantilever springs. They 


1 32 5 F. o. b. 

Racine 

| For 5-Passenger Touring Car 

' or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six — 48 horse- , 
| power — 127-inch wheelbase. Complete equip- 
* ment, including 26 extra features, 


make this the easiest-riding car in 
the world. Not one of these 
springs in all their history has 


ever yet been broken. 


Broken springswould comeback 
to us, so we know this for a fact. 

The Mitchell has a power tire. 
pump. You don’t pump the tires 
by hand. It has reversible head- 
lights, a light in the tonneau, a 
locked compartment for valuables, 
an engine primer right in front of 
the driver. These are some of the 
features which other cars lack, 
There are 26 in all. 


The Engineers’ Choice 


Famous engineers, when they 
buy cars for themselves, are choos- 
ing this Bate-built Mitchell. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a long list of 
them—men known the country 
over. That fact shows how the 
greatest experts regard this en- 
gineering marvel. And what they 
think of John W. Bate. 


All the New Ideas 


This Mid-Year Mitchell was completed 
after the New York Shows. It combines 
all the best ideas, in design and equip- 
ment, found in 257 show models. 

You will see inthis Mitchell more new 
ideas, more luxuries and beauties than 
any other car embodies. 

When you buy a car to keep you want 
acar like this. So prove it out. If you 
don’t know the nearest Mitchell dealer, 
ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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